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INTRODUCTION 


It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  awe  the  growth  of  that 
formidable  power  which  is  coming  to  a  head  on  these  western 
shores,  and  the  speed  with  which  it  is  developed  and  organized. 
The  dullest  intellect  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  preparations  for 
vast  results  are  going  on  within  this  continent — results  which 
must  affect,  in  a  serious  degree,  the  most  precious  interests  of 
mankind  ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  substantial  Christianiza- 
TiON  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  is  of  great  moment,  alike  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  and  civilization  and  to  the  progress  of 
the  Divine  Kingdom.  The  present  publication  is  intended  to  lay- 
before  the  reader  some  of  the  facts  and  considerations  which 
illustrate  the  importance  of  bringing  our  people  into  the  com- 
munion and  under  the  permanent  control  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  faithful  churches  of  Jesus  Christ 
It  is  mainly  a  collection  of  papers  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Home  Missionary  within  the  last  three  years.  Although  not 
professing  to  be  a  systematic  and  complete  presentation  of  the 
argument  for  Home  Missions,  it  is,  nevertheless,  believed  to  con- 
tain enough  to  convince  any  serious-minded  man — who  will  at- 
tentively peruse  it — of  the  imperative  necessity  of  our  country's 
evangelization,  and  of  the  great  usefulness,  to  that  end,  of  an  in- 
stitution like  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 


OUR   COUNTRY'S    PRESENT  AND    PROSPECT- 
IVE GREATNESS. 

Area. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  extends  over  an 
area  of  more  than  3,300,000  square  miles.  Its  extreme 
length  is  nearly  2,700  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
about  1,600  miles.  Its  general  shape  may  be  considered 
a  parallelogram  2,400  miles  long,  by  1,400  broad. 

This  territory  lies  wholly  mthin  the  temperate  zone, 
and  is  blessed  with  qualities  of  surface,  and  of  soil  and 
chraate,  with  facilities  for  varied  production,  and  for  home 
and  foreign  commerce,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  contin- 
uous territory  of  equal  extent  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  affords  available  space^  therefore,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  human  existence,  more  than  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole  of  Europe  exclusive  of  France  and  Spain,  more 
than  one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  Russia,  more  than 
two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  either  China  or  Hindo- 
stan,  more  than  ten  times  as  large  as  aU  the  English  and 
French  possessions  in  Europe  taken  together,  and  more 
than  thirty  six  times  greater  than  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  United  States  are, 
for  practical  purposes,  a  Conttn'ent  ;  and  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  such,  that  it  is  even  more 
independent  of  foreign  supplies,  not  merely  than  any 
European  nation,  but  than  the  European  continent  itself. 
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Agriculture. 


"When  estimating  the  capabilities  of  any  country,  in 
the  endeavor  to  forecast  its  probable  future,  the^rs^  thing 
to  be  considered  is,  its  ability  to  supply  an  abundance  of 
food  and  of  work ;  for  upon  this  its  whole  material  de- 
velopment is  dependent.  It  needs  but  a  brief  examina- 
tion to  show,  that  in  both  these  particulars  the  United 
States  stands  foremost  among  the  nations. 

The  value  of  our  annual  harvests  in  1850  exceeded  the 
enormous  sum  of  1,000,000,000  of  dollars.  We  had  then 
113,000,000  acres  under  cultivation;  and  180,000,000 
more  were  included  within  the  limits  of  farms,  making  in 
all  293,000,000  acres.  This  falls  short,  by  only  some 
30,000,000  acres,  of  the  total  amount  of  improved  lands 
within  the  limits  of  the  four  great  European  realms, 
Britain,  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia ;  while  in  average 
fertility,  American  soils  must  have  a  decided  advantage. 
Already,  though  but  a  small  jDroportion  of  our  land  has 
been  brought  under  even  the  most  rude  cultivation,  the 
nations  look  hither  for  some  of  their  most  important 
supplies.  American  cotton  rules  the  markets  of  the 
world.  In  time  of  scarcity  Europe  comes  over  to  Amer- 
ica to  buy  corn ;  and  kings  cease  to  tremble  for  their 
thrones,  for  the  impatient  multitudes  are  quieted  upon 
republican  and  protestant  bread.  While  as  yet  its  most 
fertile  regions  are  the  most  sparsely  settled,  and  while  it 
is  only  in  limited  sections  that  science  has  been  brought 
to  the  aid  of  agriculture,  our  country  has  to-day  hardly 
a  rival  in  the  production  of  food  and  of  the  materials  of 
manufacture.  When,  therefore,  a  superior  science  shall 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  less  fertile  lands  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  when  gathered  millions  are  reaping 
the  harvests  of  the  central  valley,  bringing  mechanic  in- 
ventions to  the  help  of  animal  muscles,  when  the  table 
lands  of  the  farther  West  have  been  made  perennially 
fruitful,  by  a  skillful  irrigation,  and  the  magical  proper- 
ties of  Californian  soils,  the  richest  in  the  world,  are  be- 
come subservient  to  the  wants  and  the  hopes  of  man — 
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what  mind  is  able  to  conceive  the  boundless  production 
of  this  swarming  and  busy  continent  ? 

Manufactures. 

But  a  great  country  can  not  be  densely  peopled  with 
an  exclusively  farming  population ;  and  a  nation  that  is 
destined  to  be  a  "  power  in  the  earth "  must  do  some- 
thing besides  plant  and  reap.  Manufactures  are  neces- 
sary to  the  full  development  of  even  the  resources  of 
agriculture ;  and  the  fields  will  not  yield  their  most  abund- 
ant harvests  except  at  the  solicitation  of  those  who  do 
not  labor  on  them.  Man  does  not  live  on  bread  alone ; 
but  wool,  and  cotton,  and  iron,  and  glass,  and  stone,  and 
gold,  and  silver,  all  minister  to  his  manifold  growth. 

What,  then,  are  our  prospects  as  a  manufacturing  peo- 
ple ?  They  are  unsurpassed.  The  exigencies  of  a  new 
country  have  hitherto  prevented,  indeed,  that  concentra- 
tion upon  the  arts  which  coming  years  will  unquestiona- 
bly witness,  and  yet  great  progress  has  already  been 
made.  In  most  of  the  useful  arts  we  hold  a  high  position  ; 
and  our  inventions  bear  away  the  palm  from  the  most 
skillful  nations  in  Europe. 

The  value  of  our  manufactures  is  not  small.  In  1850, 
the  capital  invested  in  this  department  of  production  was 
over  8527,000,000  ;  the  raw  material  and  fuel  amounted 
to  more  than  $554,000,000 ;  nearly  $230,000,000  were 
paid  as  wages ;  and  the  total  product  was  estimated  at 
$1,013,336,463,  giving  a  profit  on  the  entire  investment 
of  43  per  cent.  Of  this  total,  the  Free  States  furnished 
$845,430,428,  and  the  Slave  States,  $167,906,035. 

In  all  departments  of  manufacture,  in  textile  fabrics, 
in  machinery,  in  cutlery,  in  glass,  in  cabinet  and  carriage 
work,  in  books,  maps,  charts,  scientific  and  optical  in- 
struments, the  progress  already  made  has  placed  this 
nation  in  the  very  front  rank,  and  in  an  attitude  that  is 
a  presage  of  honorable  triumphs.  In  Brussels  and  Wil- 
ton carpets  our  manufacturers  challenge  the  world ;  and 
England  has  but  recently  supplied  herself,  at  a  consider- 
able expense,  with  the  patent  right  to  an  American  loom. 
1* 
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In  marine  architecture  no  nation  equals  ours.  Mankind 
has  not  touched  a  higher  point  in  this  great  art  than  we 
have  reached. 

The  genius  of  the  American  people  takes  special  de- 
light in  whatsoever  taxes  their  invention  ;  and  so  sure  as 
their  social  and  poUtical  fabric  shall  stand,  so  surely  will 
they  avail  themselves  of  the  vast  resources  of  material 
furnished  by  their  fields  and  mines,  to  build  up  a  system 
of  manufactures  of  continental  magnificence. 

Mines. 

And  here  it  seems  proper  that  we  should  briefly  refer 
to  our  mineral  resources.  The  store  of  metal  and  of  fuel 
hidden  in  caverns  of  the  earth,  is  so  much  capital  in  vault, 
the  garnered  industry  of  the  primeval  age.  These 
gloomy  reservoirs  are  so  many  fountains  of  life  and  glad- 
ness. For  every  factory  gives  birth  to  a  village  ;  and  of 
every  good  mine  scores  of  manufactories  are  born. 
England  would  not  have  found  her  boast  in  "  wooden 
walls,"  had  it  not  been  for  the  wealth  of  her  rocky  trea- 
suries. Half  of  her  population  has  been  dug  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth. 

But  nature  has  been  as  lavish  to  us  in  mineral  wealth 
as  in  that  of  prairies  and  forests.  The  gold  deposits  of 
California  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world ;  and  for 
the  six  years  ending  with  January,  1858,  averaged  about 
$51,779,000  per  annum.  Rich  mines  of  silver,  also,  and 
of  mercury,  are  already  opened.  The  copper  region  of 
Lake  Superior  is  probably  unequaled  in  the  abundance 
and  purity  of  its  metal;  and  the  northwestern  States 
furnish  exhaustless  supplies  of  lead.  But  it  is  in  iron  and 
coal,  of  all  minerals  the  most  important,  and  the  most 
eflicient  instruments  in  furthering  the  processes  of  civil- 
ization, in  developing  natural  resources,  enlarging  and 
diversifying  industry,  promoting  intercourse,  physical 
comfort,  the  progress  of  the  arts,  the  discipline  of  the 
individual  intellect,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  national 
power,  and,  in  a  word,  helping  on  the  victory  of  man 
over  nature — it  is  in  these,  the  most  valuable  deposits 
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which  the  earth  holds  locked  in  its  treasuries,  that  our 
country  is  richest.  God  has  given  us  in  store  enough  to 
supply  the  world.  The  annual  product  of  our  mines  is 
already  counted  in  millions  of  tons,  and  will  be  reckoned 
in  tens  of  millions.* 

Internal  Communications. 

The  most  ample  resources  are  unavailable,  and,  practi- 
cally, non-existent,  unless  they  can  be  reached.  Nature 
has  done  much  for  us  here,  and  Art  is  supplying  her 
want. 

1.  The  natural  facilities  afforded  by  our  coasts,  of 
lake  and  ocean,  and  our  numberless  rivers,  are  remarka- 
ble. The  great  central  valley  is  bound  in  one,  by  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  which  constitute  an  "  in- 
land sea,"  into  which  wide  prairie  regions  are  thrust  as 
headlands.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  is  fur- 
rowed with  na\dgable  rivers  communicating  with  the 
Atlantic,  and  uniting  the  interior  with  the  sea-board. 
Along  the  northern  boundary  is  that  great  chain  of  lakes 
— the  Mediterranean  of  North  America — navigable  for 
the  largest  ships,  and  thronging  with  vessels  burthened 
with  the  products  of  prairies,  forests,  and  mines. 

2.  The  artificial  facilities  are  already  considerable. 
Several  lines  of  communication  cross  the  northern  tier  of 
States,  from  the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  sea. 
The  Alleghanies  are  turned  at  both  ends,  and  pierced  in 
the  middle.  "  With  the  exception  of  a  few  miles  in 
Virginia,  there  are  connected  lines  of  railway  from 
Waterville,  Maine,  to  Montgomery,  Alabama  ;  and  roads 
are  projected  or  in  course  of  construction,  that  will  pro- 
baby,  ere  long,  continue  the  connection  from  Calais  to 
New-Orleans,  Lines  of  completed  railroad  now  connect, 
more  or  less  directly,  the  four  great  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
sea-board,  Boston,  New-York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 

*  The  coal  area  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  133,132  square 
miles.  The  product  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  alone,  amounted, 
in  1856,  to  9,258,891  tons— worth  $40,000,000.  The  total  product  of 
the  gold  mines  of  California,  up  to  January,  1858,  was  $608,675,000. 
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more — as  well  as  the  national  capital — with  the  large 
cities  and  towns  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  of  the  lakes.  Charleston  and  Savannah  are 
nearly  connected  with  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis,  while 
they  have  extended  another  of  those  iron  arms  to  Nash- 
ville, eagerly  stretching  to  seize  the  trade  of  the  Ohio ; 
and  roads  are  projected  and  partly  completed  that  will 
unite  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  lakes."  The  period  is 
probably  not  very  distant,  when  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
will  be  joined  by  these  iron  bands.  The  Government 
engineers  have  already  published  the  first  volume  of  their 
Report.  An  overland  mail  to  California  has  been  es- 
tablished by  a  recent  act  of  Congress. 

About  26,000  miles  of  railroad  are  now  in  operation ; 
and  some  10,000  miles  are  in  process  of  construction. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  contain  but  9,000  miles ;  and 
in  1857,  France  had  only  4,038  miles,  and  Prussia  but 
2,583.  In  1856,  there  was  a  greater  length  of  railroad 
in  the  United  States  than  in  all  the  world  beside ; 
and  their  total  cost,  up  to  January,  1858,  has  been 
$918,000,000. 

Canals  join  the  lakes  with  the  Ohio  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  bring  the  great  coal  regions  into  cheap  communica- 
tion with  the  sea-board.  The  length  of  those  in  use  is 
5,131  miles. 

The  first  line  of  telegraph  in  this  country  was  erected 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  in  1844.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1858,  the  number  of  miles  in  use  was  45,000, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $7,300,000,  or  $160  a  mile.  They 
already  connect  all  the  most  important  centers  of  trade ; 
and  every  year  witnesses  an  extension  of  the  lines. 


Commerce. 

Commerce  is  a  power  and  an  index  of  power,  as  well 
as  a  necessity ;  it  is  a  channel  whereby  nations  commu- 
nicate ideas  and  customs,  principles  and  character.  Each 
distinct  and  limited  portion  of  mankind  becomes  more 
human^  through  the  mutual  influences  of  a  world-wide 
intercourse.    No  nation  has  yet  garnered  into  its  charac- 
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ter  all  the  nobilities  and  energies  of  the  "  kind ;"  but 
each  needs  all  that  it  can  obtain  from  the  others. 

In  commerce  our  nation  has  but  one  superior ;  and  in 
all  probability  will  ere  long  have  none.  No  nation  builds 
half  as  many  vessels  as  this.  Its  foreign  trade  has  trebled 
since  1815,  and  doubled  since  1842.  The  vessels  which 
annually  flock  to  our  shores  from  foreign  ports,  measure 
their  tonnage  in  millions  ;  and  the  net  value  of  commo- 
dities exchanged  in  the  internal  trade  is  estimated  in 
biUions. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  "  has  elements  of 
increase  unknown  in  any  former  period,  or  in  any  other 
nation.  A  new  country,  a  virgin  soil,  the  precious  metals 
in  unprecedented  abundance,  coal,  iron,  copper,  zinc, 
gypsum,  lime,  and  most  of  the  useful  metals  in  profusion, 
her  coast  indented  with  bays,  her  northern  border  washed 
by  nearly  2,000  miles  of  inland  seas  navigable  by  vessels 
of  any  tonnage,  her  great  interior  traversed  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi, receiving  tributaries  from  1,000  miles  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west ;  with  nearly  5,000  miles  of  canal,  and 
soon  to  have  30,000  miles  of  railroad ;  with  a  large  an- 
nual emigration ;  with  schools  and  a  teeming  press  to 
spread  intelligence  and  quicken  enterprise ;  with  un- 
bounded Uberty  of  action  to  stimulate  exertion ;  with 
new  regions  opened  daily  to  market  by  iron  roads — what 
is  there  to  set  a  limit  to  the  extension  of  a  commerce,  as 
far  beyond  present,  as  the  present  has  gone  beyond  past 
conception  ?" 

Future  Population. 

At  a  low  estimate,  the  present  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  able  to  sustain  300,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  it 
would  not  be  extravagant  to  rate  its  ability  as  high  as 
500,000,000. 

With  the  density  of  Russia,  we  should  have     80,000,000 
New  England,       "  128,000,000 

"  Middle  States,       "  170,000,000 

"  France,  "  500,000,000 

"  Britain,  "  660,000,000 

"  Belgium,  "        1,160,000,000 
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With  a  rate  of  increase  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of 
the  ten  years  ending  in  1850,  we  should  number,  in  1900, 
110,000,000  ;  and  with  the  lowest  rate  of  increase  that  is 
at  all  probable,  we  shall  count  not  less  than  75,000,000. 

If  we  take  the  last-mentioned  number  as  the  basis  of 
new  calculations,  and  allow  an  average  increase  of  only 
10  per  cent  in  each  ten  years — in  place  of  34  per  cent, 
the  present  rate — then,  in  one  hundred  years  from  1900, 
the  population  of  this  country  will  have  reached  nearly 
200,000,000.  This  can  not  be  considered  an  extravagant 
calculation.  Is  it  not  likely  to  be  surpassed  ?  Facts 
adduced  in  preceding  pages  demonstrate  the  probability 
of  a  high  rate  of  increase,  notwithstanding  a  very  con- 
siderable density  of  population.  And  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  addition  to  the  vast  amount  of  fertile  soil 
that  remains  to  be  improved,  the  endless  resources  of 
our  mines  and  forests,  and  our  unexampled  facilities  for 
commerce,  the  institutions  of  the  country,  political,  social, 
and  religious — with  a  single  dreadful  exception — favor 
the  creation  of  wealth  and  the  increase  of  our  numbers. 
Land  is  easily  obtained  and  exchanged ;  population,  capi- 
tal, and  products  flow  readily  from  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  another ;  freedom  begets  energy ;  law  gives 
security ;  education  adds  her  light ;  and  religion  has  free 
course  in  her  glorious  work.  The  gates  of  emigration 
stand  wide  open ;  and  multitudes  will  continue  to  enter 
them,  so  long  as  they  can  find  a  freer  and  happier  land 
here  than  they  have  in  Europe. 

It  is  altogether  probable,  that,  if  the  country  succeeds  in 
maintaining  the  purity  of  its  pohtical  institutions,  in  one 
hundred  years  its  population  will  number  more  than 
250,000,000  ;  and  the  child  is  born  who  shall  read  the 
reports  of  the  census  which  shall  sum  up  that  aggregate, 
while  grandchildren  of  those"  now  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  citizens,  shall  then  be  in  the  maturity  of  their 
powers,  and  occupying  the  most  responsible  stations  in 
the  gift  of  a  nation  nearly  ten  times  as  numerous  as  our 
own  is  now. 
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A  Hundred  Years  Hence ! 

Within  this  hundred  years,  then,  our  churches,  our 
schools,  all  our  appliances  for  doing  good,  for  relieving 
want,  for  preventing,  and  perhaps,  also,  for  punishing 
crime,  must  be  multiplied  tenfold.  Tenfold  will  the  power 
of  the  nation  have  increased — tenfold,  the  wealth,  the 
ignorance,  the  wickedness,  within  its  bounds,  unless, 
meanwhile,  the  progress  of  Christianity  shall  have  ex- 
ceeded the  growth  of  population  and  of  property.  It  is 
a  fearful  problem  that  Providence  propounds  for  our 
solution  ;  it  is  a  glorious  achievement  that  God  offers  to 
our  ambition,  our  patriotism,  our  christian  love. 

But  what  changes,  within  that  hundred  years,  must 
have  come  upon  the  places  with  which  we  are  familiar ! 
New  England  wiU  have  been  compacted  of  large  towns 
and  villages,  and  the  sound  of  her  factories  and  her 
church-bells  will  mingle  from  end  to  end,  and  from  the 
lake  to  the  ocean.  Every  torrent  of  her  mountains,  and 
the  very  tides  of  her  marshy  shores,  will  have  been  dis- 
ciplined to  carry  her  machinery.  She  will  be  one  close- 
knit  body  of  living  intellect  and  force,  pouring  forth  her 
emigrants,  still,  to  newer  territories,  and,  with  the  arms 
of  her  commerce,  and  with  her  moral  influence,  taking 
hold  on  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  Middle  States  will  be  a  fruitful  garden,  their 
mountains  crowded  with  miners,  their  towns  with  me- 
chanics, their  broad  slopes  blushing  with  orchards,  their 
hUl-sides  flecked  with  countless  herds,  their  rivers  bearing 
the  burthens  of  an  immense  trade — a  populous,  beaute- 
ous, fruitful  clime,  filled  with  manifold  labor  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

And  the  great  "West !  Those  silent  prairies,  those  far- 
reaching  streams,  those  broad  lakes,  those  princely  lawns 
and  parks,  those  primeval  woods,  those  innumerable 
herds  and  flocks,  those  endless  railroads,  those  countless 
steamers,  those  multiplying  factories,  those  villages — the 
growth  of  a  night, — those  cities — built  in  a  year,  those 
armies  of  emigrants,  those  toiling  teachers  and  missiona- 
ries !     What  is  the  meaning  of  aU  these  things,  and  what 
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do  they  say  to  us  ?  The  onward  march  of  that  wonder- 
fUl  land  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  aflecting  sights 
that  the  world  can  show.  What  shall  the  end  be  ?  Who 
will  feel  the  pulse  that  is  to  beat  from  the  spring  of  the 
hfe  that  is  taking  to  itself  body  and  form,  now,  measure 
its  energy,  and  prognosticate  its  courses  ? 

But  the  mountains  are  crossed  !  The  Pacific  gleams 
in  the  horizon;  the  plains  behind,  once  barren,  are  a 
watered  garden ;  the  furrowed  slopes  before  are  still 
plowed  for  gold ;  harvests  wave  in  all  those  valleys ;  a 
new  world  has  been  created  along  the  shores  of  the  West- 
ern ocean ;  a  new  commerce  vexes  those  "  peaceful "  seas ; 
new  thoughts  invade  the  slumber  of  nations  beyond ;  new 
visions  rise  upon  the  souls  of  hoping  millions.  The  world 
is  encircled  with  strong  bands.  Each  ship  that  comes  to 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  shores,  brings  with  it  a  thread  that 
helps  to  bind  some  other  nation  to  this,  and  which  vi- 
brates with  ceaseless,  mutual  influences.  A  network  of 
correspondence  has  been  woven.  Teachers  and  minis- 
ters, the  Bible  and  books  of  human  lore,  have  found  a 
home  in  every  clime.  Example  is  contagious,  and  nations 
have  caught  new  flames.  Words  uttered  in  the  center 
of  this  continent,  find  an  echo  in  Australia  and  China. 
The  word  of  God  "  has  free  course,"  and  His  kingdom 
whose  right  it  is  to  reign,  is  coming  with  power  ! 

But  these  glorious  results  will  not  be  reached, 

UNLESS  our  country  BE  THOROUGHLY  EVANGELIZED. 

Our  industrial,  commercial,  and  political  growth  is 
founded  on  our  spiritual  progress.  Temporal  prosperity 
can  not  be  permanent  among  an  immoral  people ;  and 
morality  is  only  reUgion  in  practice.  Good  rulers  will 
not  be  elected  by  an  irreligious  nation ;  and  bad  rulers 
will  neither  make  wise  laws  nor  execute  any  laws  justly. 
No  lasting  empire  can  be  built  upon  wickedness.  Self- 
interest  will  not  hold  people  together.  It  is  a  solvent, 
not  a  cement.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  rock  around  which 
these  shifting  sands  must  gather.  Against  this,  storms 
will  beat  in  vain  ;  and  all  waves  and  commotions  in  the 
world's  broad  sea,  will  but  serve  to  drive  wanderers  to 
this  haven,  and  to  accumulate  here  the  fragments  of 
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weaker  empires,  broken  off  by  tempests  of  revolution,  or 
worn  away  by  the  ceaseless  inclemencies  of  oppression. 
Let  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  rule  in  the  heart  of  this 
people,  and  become  the  immutable  center  and  the  con- 
trolling element  of  its  character,  and  it  will  constitute  an 
adequate  basis  for  any  possible  increase,  and  mil  secure 
the  happiest  and  completest  rounding  out  of  all  that  a 
nation  should  be  or  do.  The  nation  that  builds  on  God 
rises  on  eternal  foundations.  The  nation  whose  end  is  in 
God,  has  laid  hold  on  an  immortal  destiny.  The  nation 
that  seeks  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  shall  find  that  all 
other  things  are  added  to  it.  Its  will  identified  with 
God's  appointments  can  not  be  defeated.  Surrendering 
itself  to  be  his  instrument  for  doing  good,  its  work  and 
its  power  shall  widen,  and  its  task  shall  grow,  in  diffi- 
culty, and  in  danger  and  in  glory,  till  the  end  of  time. 

The  question  of  greatest  interest  with  each  one  of  us  is, 
"Whether  we  shall  have  a  share,  as  workers  with  God,  in 
achieving  this  nation's  immortal  destiny  ? 


n. 

PROSPECTIVE   MOVEMENTS    OP    OXJIl   POPU- 
LATION. 

There  is  a  sublime  power  in  that  grand  movement  of 
our  population,  wherein  it  goes  forward  to  the  occupation 
of  the  continent.  Should  this  advancing  and  accumu- 
lating multitude  maintain  a  moral  integrity — whether  its 
political  unity  be  perpetuated  throughout  its  immense 
progress  or  not — ^then  the  day  is  sure  to  come,  when,  by 
the  majesty  of  its  principles  and  of  its  example,  and  by 
the  natural  preponderance  of  its  numbers,  it  will  conquer 
the  world.  An  impressive  view  of  this  "  world-move- 
ment "  is  given  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Missionary  Society^  m  May,  1857,  by  Rev. 
2 
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Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  D.D.,  President  of  Illinois  Col 
lege.     From  this  we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

The  Future  of  American  Migration. 

"  The  Anglo  American  emigrant  holds  North  America 
in  his  grasp.  And  is  this  the  end  ?  Have  we  at  last 
reached  the  final  results  of  European,  and  especially  of 
English  and  American  emigration  ?  If  with  a  population 
of  twenty  three  millions  we  seize  with  such  vigor  on  the 
unpeopled  lands  of  the  earth,  what  should  we  not  achieve 
with  .a  population  of  two  hundred  millions,  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ?  Are  we  not  dealing, 
then,  with  a  world  phenomenon  rather  than  with  one 
which  belongs  alone  to  North  America  ? 

"  The  free  population  of  the  Free  States*  was  by  the 
census  of  1850,  in  round  numbers,  13,000,000.  The 
population  of  the  same  States  in  1790  was  1,900,000. 
One  may  easily  satisfy  himself  from  these  data,  that  the 
rate  of  increase  for  this  period  of  sixty  years  was  more 
than  thirty  eight  per  cent,  for  each  ten  years.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  from  1830  to  1840,  the  ratio  was 
above  thirty  nine  per  cent ;  and  fi'om  1840  to  1850,  al- 
most forty  per  cent ;  showing,  thus,  an  increasing  rather 
than  a  diminishing  rate  of  progress.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  nearly  the  same  ratio  of  increase  extends 
far  back  into  the  colonial  period — probably  to  the  very 
founding  of  the  colonies ;  but  there  are  no  data  for  as- 
certaining this  point  with  accuracy. 

"  From  the  date  of  the  last  census  to  the  year  two 
thousand,  is  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Let  us,  therefore,  assume  as  a  basis  of  calculation 
13,000,000,  as  the  free  white  population  of  the  Free 
States,  in  1850.  Let  us  take  as  the  ratio  of  increase,  not 
thirty  eight  per  cent,  which  is  the  actual  ratio  of  the  last 
sixty  years,  but  thirty  three  and  one  third  per  cent,  which 
is  less  than  the  ratio  of  increase  of  our  whole  population, 
certainly  since  the  Revolution,   and  probably  from  the 

*  The  author  simplifies  his  problem  by  dealing  only  with  the  white 
population  of  the  Non-Slaveholding  States. 
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very  founding  of  the  Colonies.  With  these  data,  let  us 
cany  our  estimate  forward  for  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  or  till  A.D.  2000.  The  time  is  short. 
There  may  be  those  sitting  on  these  seats  to-night  who 
will  behold  the  faces  of  some  who  will  witness  its  com- 
pletion; and  yet  the  result  is  overwhelming.  We  are 
almost  afraid  to  announce  it.  It  is  very  httle  short  of 
07ie  thousand  millions — equal  to  the  present  estimated 
population  of  the  whole  earth.  This  is  not  given  as  a 
prophecy  of  the  future,  or  even  as  a  proximate  prophecy. 
But  it  is  given  as  showing  the  magnitude  of  that  force 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  in  our  Home  Missionary  en- 
terprise. I  wish  also  to  show,  that  in  our  ordinary  con- 
ceptions of  this  subject  we  set  much  too  narrow  limits 
for  the  probable  future  expansion  of  this  amazing  force." 

Our  Cheap  Land  not  the  Secret. 

"  Thomas  Carlyle  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  conver- 
sation with  an  American  :  '  The  secret  of  your  prosperity 
is  plenty  of  cheap  and  fertile  land.'  The  remark  may  be 
worthy  of  the  transcendental  mystic,  but  certainly  is  not 
worthy  of  the  sound  practical  philosopher.  Many  other 
modern  nations  have  been  or  are  now  in  circumstances 
as  favorable  in  this  respect  as  ourselves,  and  yet  in  our 
case  only  has  this  result  followed.  *  *  Russia  has 
no  lack  of  cheap  and  fertile  land.  *  *  Spain  had 
possession  of  Mexico  a  century,  and  of  Peru  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century,  before  the  Pilgrims  set  their  feet  on 
Plymouth  Rock.  *  *  Brazil  has  been  longer  under 
the  hand  of  the  European  colonist  than  the  United 
States.      *      *» 

The  True  Causes  of  American  Growth,  Religious. 

'  Though  to  a  superficial  view  the  causes  appear  to  be 
various,  yet  when  traced  back  by  a  careful  analysis  to 
their  source,  they  are  all  found  to  be  emanations  from 
one  single  moral  force — the  characteristic  religious  sys- 
tem of  the  English  dissenters  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Despotism  could  not  endure  these  principles,  and  drove 
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them  out  with  fire  and  fagot  from  the  Old  "World,  and 
in  so  doing,  planted  the  seeds  of  a  world-wide  freedom 
in  the  New.       *       *       *       * 

*'  The  peculiar  and  wonderful  success  of  American 
colonization,  is  to  be  ascribed,  almost  wholly,  to  these 
three  causes — the  purity  and  moral  dignity  of  the  family ; 
the  education  and  culture  of  the  great  mass  of  our  in- 
dustrious population;  and  the  public  spirit,  the  social 
constructiveness,  which  distinguishes  us  from  all  other 
peoples ;  and  that  these  three  causes  run  up  into  one — 
the  religious  system  of  our  Puritan  fathers.  Then  must 
such  a  man  grant  all  which  I  claim,  that,  so  far  as  that 
religious  system  prevoAls,  so  far  xoill  this  American  peo- 
ple retain  their  power  of  expanding  themselves  over  the 
earth. 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  present  territory  of 
the  United  States  were  filled  mth  such  a  people,  num- 
bering, as  it  inevitably  must,  not  less  than  three  hundred 
milHons — every  family  a  fortress  of  social  strength,  every 
laborer  an  educated,  civilized,  self-reliant  man,  conscious 
of  his  duties  and  his  rights,  every  community  rejoicing 
in  those  institutions,  which  provide  for  universal  culture 
— with  what  power  would  such  a  people  extend  its  arms 
to  the  North  and  the  South,  to  the  East  and  the  West, 
to  take  hold  of  and  subdue  an  unpeopled  world !  Its 
colonial  settlements  would  be  found  on  every  unoccupied 
spot,  where  a  furrow  could  be  turned  on  a  tillable  soil, 
wherever  there  was  a  water-fall  to  carry  machinery. 
Every  wilderness  and  solitary  place  would  be  glad  for 
them,  every  desert  would  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

American  Migration  a  World  Movement. 

"  I  do  not,  then,  pretend  to  set  any  definite  limits  to 
the  growth  of  our  population,  or  to  utter  any  definite 
prediction.  But  I  do  say  that,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  religious  principles  of  our  Fathers  can  be  made  to 
prevail  coextensively  with  the  migrations  of  our  free 
population,  I  can  see  no  cause  which  is  likely,  in  any  great 
degree,  to  impair  the  rapidity  of  our  increase  for  the 
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next  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  There  is  no  fear  of 
want  of  room — an  unpeopled  earth  afibrds  room  enough. 
All  the  causes  of  our  unparalleled  growth  hitherto,  ori- 
ginated only  in  the  pervading  influence  of  a  pure  Christ- 
ianity ;  and  pro\dded  the  prevalence  of  these  principles 
be  made  coextensive  with  our  growth,  may  act  with  just 
as  much  energy  upon  hundreds  of  millions  as  upon  a  few 
thousands. 

"  With  these  things  in  view,  I  can  not  help  regarding 
this  power  of  the  American  people,  to  extend  itself  over 
unpeopled  wilds  and  multiply  with  such  amazing  rapidity 
Christian  communities  and  nations,  as  a  cause  which 
looks  quite  beyond  all  our  vast  national  domain,  with  all 
the  hundreds  of  millions  it  is  capable  of  sustaining,  and 
as  promising  to  exert  a  controlling  influence  on  the  reli- 
gious destinies  of  the  glohe. 

"  The  depth  and  solemnity  of  this  conviction  is  greatly 
enhanced,  when  I  take  in  the  additional  fact,  that  our 
own  dear  mother  England,  (she  ought  to  be  called  the 
mother  of  nations,)  is  spreading  abroad  her  own  colonial 
settlements,  largely  composed  of  materials  kindred  to  our 
own,  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  English  and 
American  emigration  is  sweeping  over  North  America 
in  parallel  lines.  If  the  population  of  British  America 
is  less  than  our  own,  it  is  probably  increasing  with  no 
less  rapidity ;  and  evidently  has  open  before  it  a  most 
magnificent  future.  In  the  Indian  Archipelago,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  thousand  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the 
English  human  current  from  the  west,  and  the  American 
from  the  east,  are  soon  to  meet,  and  mingle  their  kindred 
waters. 

"  It  is  true,  then,  beyond  controversy  or  doubt,  that 
the  migrations  of  the  English  language,  the  spread  of 
the  old  English  stock,  by  peaceful  colonization,  over  the 
unpeopled  world,  is  the  grandest  phenomenon  now  visible 
on  earth  :  it  is  the  mightiest  visible  agency,  which  God 
is  now  employing,  to  change  the  religious  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  human  race,  and  plant  the  Christian  religion 
over  the  world.  To  make  England  and  America  tho- 
roughly Christian,  is  to  fill  the  world  with  the  knowledge 
2* 
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of  the  Lord.     It  is  to  plant  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Chil: 
in  every  land,  before  the  year  of  our  Lord,  2000. 

"  When  I  have  reached  this  stand-point,  I  seem  almost 
audibly  to  hear  the  same  voice,  that  said  :  '  Go  not  into 
the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans 
enter  ye  not ;'  and  urging  in  our  ears,  go  teach,  teach^ 
TEACH,  the  English  and  American  emigrant.  Let  every 
emigrant's  wagon  that  crosses  the  prairie,  be  a  sanctuary 
of  God ;  let  the  voice  of  christian  prayer  and  praise 
ascend  from  the  cabin  of  every  steamer  on  the  Western 
waters ;  let  the  christian  minister  and  christian  teacher 
accompany  the  woodman,  the  hunter,  and  the  gold-digger, 
to  the  wilderness ;  build  the  church  and  the  school- 
house,  wherever  the  squatter  builds  his  cabin  ;  and  the 
earth  shall  soon  be  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof. 
Before  our  grandchildren  go  to  their  graves,  the  tri- 
umphant song  shall  go  up  :  '  The  kingdoms  of  this  world 
are  become  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ.' 

"  We  can  no  more  subdue  a  continent  by  an  emigrant 
population  without  rehgion,  without  the  Church,  the 
school,  the  ministry,  than  Rome  could  hold  on  in  her 
career  of  conquest,  with  the  enervated  legions  of  the 
latter  years  of  the  Empire.  If  such  a  day  ever  comes, 
we  shall  stand  before  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
despite  our  boasted  Anglo  Saxon  blood,  like  Samson  be- 
fore the  Philistines,  when  his  locks  were  shorn." 

*'Home  Missions"  Necessary  to  the  End. 

"This  effort  to  plant  the  institutions  of  free  christian 
society  upon  the  borders  of  the  ever  receding  wilderness 
demands  the  united  and  earnest  cooperation  of  all^  in 
every  portion  of  this  land,  who  love  and  cherish  the  faith 
of  our  fathers.  It  is  sometimes  asked,  When  are  the 
churches  of  the  old  States  to  be  relieved  from  these  de- 
mands for  aid  to  the  new  settlements  ?  When  f  Never 
— till  either  these  churches  shall  have  utterly  apostatized 
from  Christ,  or  there  shall  be  no  more  unpeopled  wilder- 
ness on  earth,  to  which  the  American  emigrant  can  pene- 
trate ;   NEVER,  till  this  living  stream  shall  have  flowed 
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round  the  earth,  and  planted  the  Church  of  Christ  on 
every  sunny  hill-side,  and  in  every  fertile  valley.  The 
America?i  Home  Missionary  Society^  in  prospect  of  the 
immediately  coming  future,  has  as  truly  the  world  for  its 
field,  as  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions.  And  if  any  who  have  put  their  hand  to 
the  plow  are  disposed  now  to  look  back,  they  are  un- 
worthy of  any  part  in  this  work.  The  missionaries  of 
this  Society  shaU.  yet  foUow  the  American  emigrant,  not 
only  to  all  the  fertile  valleys  which  nestle  among  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Oregon,  and  to  all  the  gold  fields  of 
California,  but  to  the  table  lands  of  Mexico,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  La  Plata,  and  to 
all  the  thousand  islands  of  the  Pacific.  This  is  the  time 
for  girding  on  the  harness,  not  for  putting  it  off." 


m. 

INFLUENCE    OF    AMERICA. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  the  importance  and  grandeur 
of  the  Home  IMissionary  work  was  shown,  by  a  reference 
to  the  present  and  prospective  greatness  of  our  country, 
its  size,  its  wealth,  and  its  population.  We  now  propose 
to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  brief  survey  of 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  country  exerts  an  influ- 
ence upon  other  nations ;  and  to  remind  them  that  this 
influence  is  conditioned  on  the  success  of  Home  Missions. 

Ubiquity. 

It  is  obvious,  1.  Th^tt\iQ  presence  of  American  citizens 
— sailors,  merchants,  travelers — in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  is  one  means  whereby  our  country  conveys  an  im- 
pression of  itself,  and  exerts  an  influence. 

Our  fellow-countrymen  are  seen  in  every  sea-port,  mart, 
and  capital,  in  every  city  of  manufacture  or  of  art,  in  every 
resort  of  pleasure,  and  along  all  great  highways  by  land 
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or  sea.  Were  the  majority,  now,  of  these  persons  wor- 
thy representatives  of  a  christian  people — and  had  they 
a  really  christian  people  to  represent — were  they  in 
spirit,  manner,  and  character,  christian  freemen  and 
gentlemen,  carrying  with  them  every  where  an  atmo- 
sphere of  liberty  and  of  practical  piety,  who  does  not  see 
that  all  classes  of  European  society,  from  the  stevedore 
on  their  wharves,  and  the  gamblers  in  their  public  saloons, 
to  the  most  ignorant  of  their  nobles,  and  the  most  willful 
of  their  tyrants,  would  feel  the  presence,  from  across  the 
water,  of  a  great  and  noble  nation,  free  and  good  ?  Its 
name  would  silence  all  jeers  at  liberty  or  Christianity. 
If  we  can  secure  a  triumph  of  the  Gospel  here,  the 
proofs  of  it  will  be  borne  in  the  forecastles  of  our  ships, 
and  along  all  the  ways  of  travel,  will  be  visible  in  all 
great  cities  and  centers  of  the  whole  earth,  and  be  fami- 
liar to  men  of  every  tongue,  and  of  all  classes. 

Correspondence. 

2.  The  correspondence  that  goes  from  the  new  world  to 
the  old  carries  with  it  a  secret  power  not  to  be  despised. 

Every  steamship  that  leaves  our  ports  for  Europe  bears 
thousands  of  letters.  Many  of  them  are  letters  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  even  these  contain  information,  express  opin- 
ions, illustrate  facts,  and,  in  their  total  influence,  make 
an  impression  of  great  moment  on  leading  minds  of  the 
old  world,  and  on  its  most  intelligent  classes.  The  views 
of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  communities  of 
Europe  have,  beyond  question,  been  sensibly  affected 
already,  by  intercourse  with  this  country.  To  them  must 
now  be  added  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  those  in 
the  humbler  walks  of  life,  the  peasantry  and  the  laboring 
mechanics ;  for  the  majority  of  these  letters  must  be  mes- 
sengers of  love  and  remembrance  from  our  milhons  of 
immigrants,  to  their  old  home  friends  and  relatives.  Once 
a  week,  or  oftener,  these  cargoes  of  personal  narrative 
and  description  are  carried  across  the  water,  and  are 
sown  broadcast  among  the  despotisms  and  hierarchies. 
They  are  seeds.    They  fall  into  myriads  of  families,  into 
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millions  of  hearts.  They  grow.  They  bear  fi'uit  of 
"  knowledge  and  wisdom."  They  blossom  into  senti- 
ments, hopes,  and  yearnings ;  and  ripen  into  principles, 
purposes,  deeds.  These  letters  !  Borne  silently  as  the 
thistle  down,  they  shall  yet  spring  up  along  roadsides, 
and  in  a  thousand  villages,  to  pierce  the  foot  of  him  who 
shall  tread  too  insolently  along  those  ways.  If  only  this 
our  nation  is  faithful  to  itself,  in  making  itself  a  truly  free 
and  christian  people,  then  these  seeds  shall  one  day  bear 
harvests  of  no  mean  value.  The  nation  will  be  faithful, 
if  the  churches  are  faithful. 

Literature. 

3.  The  literature  of  America  already  begins  to  be  felt 
in  other  lands. 

The  very  spirit  and  essence  of  a  nation  often  finds  its 
best  embodiment  and  its  most  potent  expression  in  its 
literature.  The  words  of  its  greatest  writers  are  some- 
times the  most  effective  of  its  deeds ;  and  victories  are 
gained  by  its  p^,  of  wider  scope  and  deeper  working, 
than  any,  except  the  few  grandest,  triumphs  of  the 
sword — the  victory  of  ideas.  For,  as  every  deed  of  mo- 
ment has  a  thought  of  at  least  equal  moment  behind  it, 
so  true  thoughts  are  very  apt  to  put  forth  into  acts,  and 
to  clothe  themselves  with  life. 

It  is  vain  to  suppose  that  the  books  of  America  are  to 
be  confined  to  her  own  shores.  They  are,  even  now 
widely  read,  not  in  England  alone,  but  also  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  and  wherever  the  EngHsh  language  goes,  there 
will  American  books  become  familiar.  If  our  freedom 
shall  be  maintained  and  perfected,  if  the  despotism  which 
is  now  seeking  to  "  crush  out "  the  spirit  of  liberty  shall 
fail,  if  these  churches  of  Jesus  Christ  shall  continue  to 
multiply  as  hitherto,  and,  forgetting  their  difierences, 
shall  coalesce  in  friendly  labors,  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect a  day  when  American  literature  shall  have  attained 
an  excellence  and  a  power  unsurpassed.  For  if  it  shall 
spring  from  the  brain  and  heart  of  a  nation  that  has  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  we  may  be  sure  that,  in  purity,  in  hight. 
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in  breadth,  and  power,  it  will  outdo  example.  Let  it 
breathe  with  inspirations  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  its 
music  shaU  move  stones  and  trees,  and  divide  moun- 
tains. But  it  will  receive  this  inspiration,  if  the  churches 
are  faithful  to  their  tnist. 

Government. 

4.  Our  national  government^  the  creature,  the  agent, 
and  the  representative  of  the  nation's  character  and 
spirit,  exerts  a  direct  influence  upon  other  governments, 
and  even  upon  the  masses  of  foreign  peoples — upon  their 
interests,  their  employments,  their  sentiments,  their  prin- 
ciples, and  their  character.  It  makes  treaties  involving 
arrangements  upon  which  all  advance  of  civilization  and 
freedom  depends  ;  and  is  ever  either  recognizing  or 
ignoring  those  fundamental  ideas  and  laws  which  lie  at 
the  basis  of  human  progress.  It  determines  our  alUances 
and  hostilities,  settles  the  conditions  of  trade,  and  the 
mode  and  degree  of  our  intercourse  Tvith  foreign  nations. 
A  government  may  force  opium  upon  a  people  struggling 
to  be  free  from  that  venomous  curse,  or  may  open  seclud- 
ed empires  to  the  light,  and  bestow  upon  eager  nations 
new  arts,  a  more  comprehensive  science,  better  laws, 
purer  morals,  and  a  fresh  and  a  higher  vital  impulse.  The 
spirit  of  our  foreign  and  home  policy  is  a  continual  pre- 
sence in  all  parts  of  the  earth  where  our  flag  is  seen,  or 
our  name  is  heard.  The  principles  imphed  in  it,  the  ideas 
and  aspirations  underlying  it,  the  consummations  towards 
which  it  looks,  are  perpetually  whispered  into  millions  of 
waiting  hearts,  and  hang  like  visions  of  hope  or  of  warn- 
ing before  peoples  and  rulers.  It  is  an  atmosphere — either 
wholesome  or  infectious  —  whose  winds  visit  remote 
climes,  and  aflect  multitudes,  who  yet  may  have  no  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  this  influence — whence  it  cometh 
or  whither  it  tends. 

Every  true-hearted  American  must  desire  that  his  gov- 
ernment should  be  permeated  with  the  genuine  christian 
sj^irit ;  and,  in  all  its  treaties,  and  intercourse,  and  action, 
should  be  continually  showing  that  elevation,  that  mag- 
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nanimity,  and  broad  benevolence,  which  is  worthy  of  the 
christian  name.  He  desires  this,  not  only  as  something 
good  in  itself,  but  for  its  good  influence  on  all  the  world. 
When  any  government  shall  firmly  take  such  a  stand,  and 
shall  have  adhered  to  it  long  enough  to  prove  its  faithful- 
ness thereto,  a  thrill  of  new  life  will  run  through  the 
kingdoms,  and  old  earth  will  tremble  with  secret  joy  for 
her  children.  No  eloquent  tongue  or  pen  can  preach  the 
Gospel  of  peace  as  a  great  government  can.  Ko  moralist 
can  rebuke  vice,  or  extol  virtue  with  a  voice  at  which 
nations  will  so  pause  to  listen,  as  when  a  government 
that  sums  up  within  itself  the  collective  force  and  dignity 
of  a  great  people,  consistently  honors  the  divine  law,  in 
the  face  of  precedent  or  its  o^vn  apparent  interest.  Those 
who  desire  the  deliverance  of  the  world  from  the  curse 
of  iniquity,  ignorance,  and  oppression,  need  to  look  after 
the  character  and  pohcy  of  their  national  rulers — remem- 
bering that  these  rulers  receive  their  chief  inspiration 
from  the  people ;  and  that  they  can  not  be  expected  to 
rise  much  above  the  ambitions  of  the  popular  heart,  or  to 
institute  a  christian  policy,  unless  sustained  and  kept  in 
awe  by  a  christian  pubhc  sentiment.  To  renovate  the 
government  and  make  the  renewal  hold,  you  must  regen- 
erate the  people.  The  churches  must  be  faithful,  or  cabi- 
nets and  congresses  will  be  faithless. 

Example. 

5.  There  is  probably  no  method  in  which  our  country 
has  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  world,  than  by 
the  example  which  it  has  given  of  the  success  of  free 
institutions. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  working  out  of  the  great 
problem  has  gone  on  successfully.  For  eighty  years,  we 
have  given  to  the  world  an  example  of  a  church  without  a 
bishop,  and  a  state  without  a  king ;  and,  under  circum- 
stances extremely  unfavorable,  with  more  than  half  of 
our  domain  cursed  with  African  slavery,  and  with  an  an- 
nual influx  of  foreigners  sufficient  to  have  swamped  any 
other  goverment  in  existence,  we  have  steadily  increased 
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in  all  the  grand  elements  of  material  and  moral  power. 
The  people  have  been  happy  and  prosperous  ;  and  in  no 
other  country  have  education  and  religion  succeeded 
better  in  their  glorious  work.  This  success,  if  it  shall  be 
continued,  must  gain  in  power  as  m  age.  It  needs  only 
the  character  of  permanence,  to  make  it  almost  the 
greatest  force  in  the  political  sphere.  If  the  problem 
of  slavery  shall  be  happily  solved,  if  for  another  twenty 
years  we  can  but  maintain  our  freedom,  and  a  general 
progress  any  thing  like  that  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
there  will  then  be  no  nation  on  earth  whose  influence  will 
be  greater  than  ours — and  that  an  influence  not  factitious 
and  transitory,  not  the  result  of  accident,  of  management, 
or  of  energetic  administration,  but  natural,  necessary,  and 
permanent,  a  triumph  of  character,  not  of  fortune.  But 
if  we  can  succeed  in  filling  this  whole  North  American 
continent  with  its  hundreds  of  millions  of  freemen,  in 
holding  this  great  domain  united  under  the  bonds  of  an 
intelligent  self-rule,  and  maintaining  here  that  justice  and 
liberty  to  which  most  nations  are  yet  strangers,  who  can 
set  bounds  to  the  influence  of  so  sublime  an  example,  of 
the  practical  demonstration,  on  so  broad  a  scale,  of  the 
expediency  of  freedom,  of  the  possibility  of  a  general 
popular  education  and  discipline  ?  We  have  but  to  standi 
as  we  have  stood  hitherto,  and  we  must  inevitably  become 
the  teachers  and  rulers  of  the  world.  The  destiny  is  too 
sublime  to  be  contemplated  without  awe,  too  glorious  to 
be  sought  in  any  spirit  of  ambition,  too  noble  for  unholy 
hands  to  grasp — almost  too  vast  and  good  to  be  a  per- 
mitted object  of  mortal  hope  !  Alas  !  how  sorely,  how 
ignominiously,  have  we  already  learned  and  proved,  that 
it  surpasses  our  deserts.  What  strange,  surprising  de- 
monstrations has  this  nation  recently  given,  of  its  awfiil 
unfitness  to  receive  the  bright  crown  which  hovers  almost 
within  its  reach.  Can  it  then  be,  that  this  republic  is  but 
to  furnish  another  sad  instance  of  the  dreadfulness  of  that 
falsity  and  wickedness  of  the  human  heart  which  has 
filled  all  past  annals  with  its  mournful  story  ?  And  is 
mankind's  worst  failure,  and  the  world's  gloomiest  disap- 
pointment, to  be  recorded  on  the  pages  of  American  his- 
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toiy  ?  One  thing  is  sure  :  there  must  be  a  moral  basis, 
for  a  destiny  like  that  to  which  we  aspire.  Our  country- 
can  not  maintain  its  progress,  nor  even  its  unity,  unless 
the  heart  of  its  people  is  deej^ly  impressed  with  the 
sacredness  of  moral  obligations,  and  is  profoundly  imbued 
with  that  justice  and  honor,  which  belongs  to  those  only 
who  look  at  the  "things  that  are  not  seen."  In  other 
words,  unless  substantial  Christianity  can  bear  sway  here, 
falsehood,  faithlessness,  depra^-ity,  every  form  of  conflict, 
of  abuse,  and  corruption  must  prevail.  The  times  already 
furnish  warnings  ;  and  omens  of  fearful  import  have 
taken  their  place  in  our  sky.  The  churches  must  be 
faithful,  or  all  is  lost. 

Foreign  Missions. 

6.  But  th.Q  foreign  missionary  operrations  of  American 
churches  already  show  a  very  considerable  efficiency,  and 
seem  to  be  destined  to  effect  most  important  results. 

In  these  a  specific  effort  is  made  to  influence  other 
nations.  We  send  our  men,  into  foreign  territories,  for 
the  distinct  pur|)ose  of  assailing  superstitions  and  idola- 
tries, and  universal  ignorance  and  degradation  ;  we  strive 
to  get  our  levers  under  them,  that  we  may  raise  them 
from  their  fall.  The  great  oceans  are  skirted  with  our 
christian  fortresses.  The  great  rivers  are  lined  with 
them.  Cities  and  mountain  fastnesses,  the  seats  of  em- 
pire from  of  old,  and  the  ancient  cradles  of  the  race,  are 
occupied  by  our  invading  army.  The  "  basis "  from 
which  this  army  operates,  is  here  at  home.  Here  must 
the  recruits  be  found  which  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
soldiers  who  fall  on  the  field,  and  here  must  new  armies 
be  raised  to  occupy  the  ever  advancing  line  of  our  posts ; 
here  every  leader  is  taught  and  disciplined,  and  all  muni- 
tions are  provided.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  unless 
the  Church  ^lihtant  can  maintain  her  ground  at  home, 
she  must  fail  abroad.  Let  her  keep  it  here,  subduing 
all  these  multiplying  States  to  the  power  of  the  Cross, 
and  gathering  their  christian  resources  into  her  ranks 
and  her  treasury,  and  there  is  a  sure  prospect  of  a  blessed 
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triumph.  Maintain  the  natural  and  proper  growth  of 
Christ's  kingdom  here,  and  we  may  be  confident  that  the 
day  ^\dll  come,  when,  through  the  divine  acceptance  of 
our  labors — with  those  of  our  English  brethren — there 
shall  no  more  be  only  six  great  christian  Powers  on  the 
earth,  but  in  Asia  Minor,  and  old  Assyria,  in  Hindostau, 
Burmah,  and  China,  and  along  both  the  African  Coasts, 
and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  christian  realms  shall 
have  risen,  and  peoples  newly  civihzed  shall  be  lifting 
grateful  hands  to  God.  By  all  the  glory  of  a  world  re- 
deemed and  sanctified,  we  are  admonished  to  be  faithful 
to  the  interests  of  religion  here.  By  the  hope  of  man- 
kind's full  salvation,  we  are  encouraged  in  our  labors  for 
the  thorough  christianization  of  our  own  people.  Unless 
the  progress  of  the  Church  in  her  own  home  keeps  pace 
with  the  demands  of  the  foreign  field,  that  blessed  work 
will  falter,  and  golden  opportunities  be  lost.  Already  the 
cry  comes  up  from  a  number  of  the  stations  for  more 
laborers  than  can  be  sent ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  mis- 
sion treasury  has  necessitated  retrenchments  which 
threatened  lamentable  losses,  and  this  while  our  opera- 
tions are  yet  in  their  infancy.  How  will  it  be,  then,  when 
the  preparatory  work  has  been  finished,  and  broad  har- 
vests are  calling  for  laborers  ?  How  will  it  be,  when 
from  every  land  the  cry  shall  be  heard  which  has  reached 
us  from  Armenia  and  Bulgaria,  and  when  many  nations 
together  are  stretching  out  their  million  hands,  and  be- 
seeching us  for  teachers  and  ministers — city  crowding 
upon  city,  and  ^^llages  flocking  in  crowds  and  demanding 
each  one  a  missionary  ?  Surely  the  churches  must  be 
faithful  at  home^  or  bear  the  ignominy  of  a  disgraceful 
and  woful  defeat. 


Influence  Dependent  on  our  Religious  Character. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  here  all  the  methods  in 
which  a  nation  exerts  an  influence  on  the  world,  or  to  ad- 
duce all  the  striking  facts  that  illustrate  the  grandeur  of 
that  power  which  Divine  Providence  offers  to  our  own 
country  in  reward  of  its  fidelity.     The  great  expectation 
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is  familiar  to  every  thoughtful  heart  among  our  people. 
The  glorious  yision  overarches  the  American  citizen 
wherever  he  goes  ;  and  is  an  omnipresent  firmament 
wherein  his  thoughts  freely  range.  These  dreams,  these 
hopes,  these  aspirations,  form  a  part  of  our  birthright,  and 
are  common  property.  But  the  "  masses  "  have  not  yet 
come  to  see,  that  this  birthright  of  hope  can  be  reahzed 
only  through  fidehty  to  christian  principle,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  the  christian  spirit.  Our  churches,  even,  do 
not  feel  as  they  ought,  the  sternness  of  the  crisis  which 
continues  so  long  as  the  question  of  our  country's  evan- 
gelization remains  undecided.  It  is  hard  to  make  real  to 
the  mind  the  inexorableness  of  the  divine  justice  upon 
national  sins ;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  explain  away  the  ini- 
quities of  one's  own  people,  and  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  all  is  well.  But  whether  we  will  beheve  it  or  not, 
the  truth  remains  true ;  God's  law  stands ;  God's  govern- 
ment is  administered  every  day ;  and  the  judgment  de- 
creed upon  evil  deeds  moves  down  upon  them  undelayed. 
It  may  move  as  softly  as  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  or  it 
may  rise  with  visible  and  audible  warnings,  like  the 
thunder  cloud,  but  it  comes  surely.  The  glory  of  this 
young  nation,  that  has  risen  to  such  heights  of  arrogance 
in  its  infancy,  and  has  so  often  looked  about  upon  itself, 
and  counted  its  towers  and  its  bulwarks,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  builded  ?"  this 
glory  shall  suddenly  be  missed,  and  men  shall  look  into 
each  other's  astonished  faces,  and  say :  Surely  it  was  a 
dream  !  It  must  be  so,  unless  the  people  can  be  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  name  "American"  will  no  longer 
carry  its  hidden  charm,  our  country's  foreign  correspond- 
ence will  cease  to  have  any  peculiar  power,  our  literature 
will  lose  its  vital  principle,  if  we  lose  the  freedom  which  is 
born  of  religion  ;  the  policy  of  our  government  will  not 
be  honored  or  copied,  if  it  Idc  ambitious  and  unchristian  ; 
our  example  will  only  be  quoted  as  a  warning  and  an 
abhorrence,  when  the  christian  element  dies  out  of  our 
politics  ;  our  missionaries  to  the  heathen  will  be  so  clog- 
ged by  the  heathenism  at  home,  that  they  will  be  unablo 
to  go  or  to  remain  abroad,  unless  our  own  country  be 
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filled,  tlirougli  and  through,  with  the  essential  power  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  influence  of  America  ?  It  is 
character,  it  is  Christianity  translated  into  life ;  and  when 
that  is  gone,  all  else  is  gone. 


IV. 

HOME    MISSIONS    AND    FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

The  early  Reports  of  the  Society  afibrd  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  breadth  of  view  which  characterized 
its  founders.  "  Six  hundred  milHons  of  heathen  "  were 
destitute  of  the  Gospel ;  but  "  where  were  the  six  hun- 
dred thousand  ministers,"  who  should  break  to  them  the 
bread  of  life  ?  The  first  supply  must  be  furnished  by 
countries  already  blessed  with  the  Gospel  light.  Thus 
was  the  Society  "  founded  in  the  spirit  of  Missions,"  in 
the  largest  sense.  "  Its  object  was,  to  raise  a  free  people 
to  the  distinction  of  the  '  glory  of  Israel,'  that  they  may 
also  be  *  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles:  "  Its  work  was 
viewed  as  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  the  grand  efibrt 
in  behalf  of  the  world. 

No  Help  from  Home. 

When  we  begin  to  contemplate  the  instrumentalities  at 
work  for  mankind's  conversion,  our  eye  rests  at  once  on 
two  nations,  England  and  America.  The  Roman  Church 
is  doing  very  little  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  a  na- 
tion that  has  changed  its  old  idols  for  the  new  ones  that 
she  gives,  is  the  better  prepared  thereby  for  the  reception 
of  a  pure  and  spiritual  religion.  It  is  a  question,  whether 
the  whole  influence  of  the  Papacy  on  the  heathen  world, 
is  not  rather  hostile  than  friendly  to  Christianity.  We 
doubt  not  that,  ere  the  great  work  is  accomplished  for 
Pagan  lands,  the  communities  overshadowed  now  by  the 
Roman  and  the  Greek  churches  will  be  found  engaged  on 
the  side  of  Christ ;  but  for  the  present,  and  for  many  years, 
no  helpers  of  our  labor  can  be  expected  from  that  quarter, 
but  only  additional  labor. 
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Little  Religious  EflS.ciency  on  the  Continent. 

Again,  if  we  look  to  the  Protestant  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent, we  find  little  to  encourage  the  anticipation  of  an 
important  active  reinforcement  thence.  Few  missionaries 
go  from  Germany,  or  Holland,  or  Sweden.  Germany  is 
a  school  of  scribes  and  doctors,  rather  than  a  nursery  of 
apostles.  We  will  by  no  means  undervalue  the  learned 
toil  of  her  universities,  or  the  many  advantages  derived 
to  Christendom  from  her  sj^eculative  experience.  It  will 
be  worth  a  great  deal  to  us  all,  if  she  shall  prove  the 
Gospel  a  necessity  to  the  inner  world  of  the  mind,  as 
clearly  as  France  has  shown  its  necessity  in  the  outer 
world  of  politics.  It  has  already  been  written,  that  a 
godless  state  is  an  anarchy ;  and  the  invisible  hand  is 
writing  now,  "  a  godless  reason  is  insane."  The  experi- 
ence of  central  Europe  is  doubtless  intended  to  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  kingdom'  of  Christ ;  and  yet,  when  we 
are  counting  up  our  present  instrumentalities  for  the 
executive  portion  of  the  Church's  work,  we  find  but  few 
of  them  active  there.  We  come  back,  then,  to  the  two 
great  and  kindred  Protestant  peoples,  on  whose  altars 
the  fires  burn  purest  and  strongest  now,  England  and 
America. 

The  Grand  Work  of  England  and  America. 

These  two  nations,  with  an  ultimate,  but  with  no  imme- 
diate hope  of  assistance  from  any  others,  have  dared  to 
venture  the  attempt  to  deliver  this  earth  from  the  do- 
minion of  sin.  This  is  their  purpose — to  overthrow  ini- 
quity wherever  it  abounds,  to  invade  its  strongest  holds 
and  most  ancient  citadels,  and  to  make  them  fortresses 
of  truth  and  righteousness.  They  go  to  nations  which 
for  thousands  of  years  have  been  given  over  to  idolatry, 
and  whose  hundreds  of  milHons  are  sunken  in  depths  of 
ignorance,  wickedness,  oppression,  and  misery  ;  and  they 
expect  to  lift  out  of  these  abysses  this  vast  population,  to 
give  them  schools  and  churches,  just  laws  and  happy 
homes,  with  the  commerce,  manufacture,  and  art,  the 
books,  the  charities,  and  the  ornaments  of  a  christian 
3* 
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civilization.  They  believe  that  God  will  supply  grace 
and  strength  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  in 
every  land  on  which  the  sun  shines,  and  they  mean  that 
this  whole  w^orld  shall  be  filled  with  truth  and  gladness. 
The  miserable  barbarians  in  frozen  zones,  the  savage  and 
passionate  tribes  of  the  equator,  the  hordes  of  plunderers 
that  roam  on  steppes  and  prairies,  the  fierce  robbers  of 
the  mountains,  the  effeminate  children  of  too  fertile 
plains,  shall  yet  feel,  they  think,  the  renovating  force  of 
that  Gospel  which  is  the  "  power  of  God,"  and  shall  be 
saved,  both  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

But  wiien  we  think  of  the  difficulty  of  reforming  a 
single  man,  or  a  single  village,  w^hen  we  remember  how 
much  toil  and  patience  it  requires,  to  accomplish  a  very 
small  work  upon  a  very  few  individuals,  how  does  this 
undertaking  of  the  world's  conversion  swell  into  colossal 
and  altogether  superhuman  proportions  ?  "  Canst  thou 
draw  out  leviathan  with  a  hook?"  or,  "  Take  hold  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  that  the  wicked  may  be  shaken  out  of 
it  ?"  And  yet,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  the  Christ- 
ians of  England  and  America  have  dared  to  put  their 
hand  to  the  task  of  cleansing  the  w^orld  of  its  iniquity, 
and,  though  conscious  of  utter  weakness,  with  the  confi- 
dent expectation,  nevertheless,  of  a  final  triumph. 

The  Larger  Share  America's. 

But  there  is  another  thought.  Of  the  work  performed 
by  these  two  peoples,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  greater 
part  must  fall  to  the  share  of  America.  For  America  is 
fast  becoming  the  larger  of  the  two.  Already  in  population 
she  is  nearly  equal  ;  and  in  rate  of  increase  she  must 
continue  to  show  a  vast  superiority. 

The  nation  that  is  to  fill  the  great  North  American 
valley,  and  to  occupy  these  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores, 
mMst  eventually  surpass  in  magnitude  any  probable  con- 
centration upon  the  territories  of  Britain.  In  production, 
also,  she  must  be  superior ;  and  the  day  will  come  w^hen 
the  yield  of  English  mines  and  manufactories,  in  com- 
parison with  ours,  shall  be  small  as  their  harvests.     Ame- 
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rica  is  to  have  a  larger  commerce,  likewise,  and  must 
establish  relations  with  a  larger  number  of  the  earth's 
I'ichest  and  most  active  inhabitants.  And  upon  these 
busy  and  energetic  spirits  her  influence  promises  to  be 
even  proportionately  greater ;  since  she  is  herself  more 
free  and  of  freer  spirit.  Her  magnetic  touch  is  destined 
yet  to  awaken,  we  trust,  in  many  millions  of  souls,  the 
aspirations  and  capacities  that  have  been  slumbering 
through  the  long  night  of  despotism  and  heathenism. 
Her  position  is  better,  and,  if  she  mamtains  the  pious,  the 
free  and  peaceful  spirit  of  her  fathers,  she  is  even  better 
fitted  for  it ;  and  her  posture  towards  all  nations  will  be 
such  as  to  command  their  respect  and  win  their  love ; 
the  people  will  every  where  revere  her  example  and  wel- 
come her  influence.  It  seems  plain,  therefore,  that  unless 
our  country  is  unfaithful  to  itself,  the  greater  part  of  the 
executive  work  in  the  world's  conversion,  must  soon,  and 
lor  many  years,  come  upon  the  churches  here. 

America  must  be  Better,  as  well  as  Greater. 

But  in  vain  shall  we  become  greater  than  England,  if 
not  also,  better.  In  vain  do  our  frontiers  extend,  our 
productions  multiply,  our  commerce,  wealth,  and  power 
increase,  unless  the  spirit  of  religion  keeps  pace  with  all 
this  growth,  and  rules  all  these  elements  of  influence. 
The  heathen  world  wiU  be  none  the  better  for  the  culti- 
vation of  our  boundless  prairies,  unless  christian  hands 
hold  the  plow,  and  christian  hearts  consecrate  the  har- 
vests. The  nations  will  never  turn  hitherward  with 
gratitude,  unless  we  have  something  better  to  send  them 
than  the  products  of  mines  and  factories,  and  an  inter- 
course with  them  difierent  from  that  which  is  wont  to  be 
held  on  wharves  and  in  counting  rooms.  Our  greatness 
will  not  avail  for  the  blessing  of  mankind,  unless  it  be 
baptized  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  privilege  of  doing 
the  larger  half  of  the  missionary  work,  will  not  be  granted 
us  unless  we  secure  the  thorough  evangelization  of  that 
''  Great  West,"  around  whose  borders  the  older  States 
cling  as  fringe  upon  a  garment,  and  whose  mines  and 
harvests  could  supply  the  world. 
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The  Help  of  the  West  Indispensable. 

But,  without  the  assistance  of  the  West,  we  can  not 
even  sustain,  in  healthful  growth,  the  work  which  we  have 
already  cominenced. 

The  heathen  world  already  lies  open  to  the  messengers 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  enterprise  which  we  have  begun 
there  grows,  and,  as  it  enlarges,  must  grow  faster.  "Within 
the  last  twenty  years  the  expenditures  of  the  Board 
through  which  our  contributions  go,  have  doubled.  Un- 
doubtedly, they  ought  to  be  doubled  again  within  the 
twenty  years  to  come.  But  nearly  all  of  the  money  has, 
thus  far,  been  contributed  by  the  older  States  of  the 
North.  Now,  it  has  taken  the  population  of  New  Eng- 
land forty  years  to  double  itself,  and  that  of  the  Middle 
States  nearly  thirty ;  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  we 
can  not  expect  a  proportionate  increase  equal  to  that  of 
the  last  twenty,  since,  as  the  population  becomes  more 
dense,  there  is  less  room  and  fewer  attractions  for  emi- 
grants. The  East,  therefore,  must  hereafter,  it  would 
seem,  expect  to  grow  more  slowly,  while,  by  the  same 
numbers  that  its  growtli  is  lessened,  that  of  the  West 
must  be  enlarged.  If,  then,  the  Foreign  Missionary  work 
is  to  be  doubled  within  twenty  years,  while  our  Eastern 
population  will  hardly  double  again  in  thirty,  where  are 
the  resources  to  come  from  ?  Do  you  say  that  liberality 
will  increase,  and  that  the  proportion  will  be  maintained  ? 
— that  the  christian  spirit  will  rise  to  a  greater  intensity, 
and  be  equal  to  the  exigency  ?  Not  if  it  be  not  equal  to 
the  exigency  of  our  own  land  and  our  own  kindred.  We 
can  not  expect  an  interest  in  Foreign  Missions  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  the  heathen  world,  unless  there  is  an  in- 
terest m  Home  Missions  adequate  to  the  evangelization 
of  our  own  country.  The  two  stand  or  fall  together.  If 
the  West  is  to  be  left  to  be  overrun  with  a  wild  growth 
of  disbeliefs,  and  of  unbeliefs,  or  even  to  be  surrendered 
to  denominations  not  cooperating  in  our  work,  then 
good-by  to  all  our  dreams  of  converting  the  world — that 
privilege  is  reserved  for  those  who  wiU  be  faithful ;  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  advance  of  the  enterprise  outstrip- 
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ped  the  growth  of  our  strength,  from  the  time  when  it 
absorbed  the  whole  of  thcat  strength  into  its  exclusive 
self.  No  ;  the  West  is  a  jDart  of  the  world ;  a  part  very 
necessary  to  those  who  wish  to  save  the  heathen — Ave 
must  have  the  West.  Within  the  life-time  of  a  single 
generation,  the  contributions  from  that  portion  of  our 
land  to  the  American  Board,  must  count,  not  by  tens, 
but  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  its  operations  can  not 
be  conducted  with  appropriate  energy  or  tolerable  suc- 
cess. Within  the  limits  of  a  single  generation,  then,  a 
large  portion  of  those  Western  States  must  be  made  to 
become  what  New  England  is  now^  (and  if  so  much,  then 
much  more)  a  land  of  churches,  and  schools,  and  chari- 
ties, of  pious  homes  and  great  religious  enterprises.  The 
world  is  to  be  converted  at  the  West. 


Exigencies  of  Growth. 

But  again  :  we  must  not  expect  the  growth  of  missions 
to  be  by  a  steady  arithmetical  ratio,  just  so  much  every 
year,  and  no  more.  Nothing  that  lives,  grows  in  this 
way ;  but  the  enlargement  of  a  tree,  in  some  fortunate 
spring-time  when  its  branches  have  already  become 
numerous  and  broad,  will  be  greater  in  a  single  month 
than  that  of  a  million  seeds  of  the  tree,  in  a  whole  sea- 
son. For  years,  our  missions  have  to  struggle  wdth  diffi- 
culties, and  in  darkness,  like  seeds  in  the  ground,  making 
no  visible  progress.  But  by  and  by,  their  hidden  labors 
come  to  light,  and  then  there  must  be  a  plentiful  nourish- 
ment afforded  them,  or  they  wilt  and  die.  Among  the 
Armenians  there  has  arisen  now,  a  sudden  cry  for  more 
missionaries  than  can  be  sent.  Some  of  the  stations  in 
India  are  too  feebly  manned.  No  one  can  tell  how  soon 
China,  or  even  Japan,  may  be  begging  at  our  doors  for 
the  word  of  Life ;  and  news  has  come  from  Bulga- 
ria, and  the  other  provinces  of  Turkey  inhabited  by 
Greek  Christians,  that  these  regions  are  open  to  our  mis- 
sionaries. And  what  is  to  hinder,  indeed,  among  all  those 
nationahties  which  profess  a  formal  Christianity,  the  same 
success  that  has  followed  our  labors  in  Armenia  and  Con- 
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stantinople.  If  the  Czar  has  not  captured  that  city  yet, 
the  Protestants  have.  Why  may  it  not  prove  to  them 
what  he  hopes  it  will  to  the  house  of  Romanoff,  a  center 
of  empire  ?  The  simple  truth  is,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
calculate  hoio  great  the  demands  of  the  missionary  field 
may  be,  we  can  only  show  how  small  they  can  not  be  ; 
and  this  truth,  at  least,  is  clear,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  any  thing  else  of  God's  providence,  than  that 
after  these  years  of  slow  and  toilsome  preparation,  there 
shall  be  sudden  and  surprising  growths,  such  as  can  not 
fail  of  demanding  a  very  considerable  increase  of  our  con- 
tributions, alike  of  money  and  of  men.  Hoio  can  these 
demands  he  met  ?  If  we  should  be  so  far  faithless  to  our 
own  country  and  kindred,  as  to  give  only  a  feeble  sup- 
port to  religion  at  home,  so  that  throughout  large  regions 
it  must  maintain  an  ineffective  w^ar  wdth  the  powers  of 
darkness,  then  where  is  the  spirit,  and  whence  can  the  re- 
sources come,  that  shall  carry  on  to  successful  results 
these  costly  foreign  enterprises  ?  Impossible  !  The 
Church  must  be  strong  throughout  America,  or  it  will 
never  be  able  to  push  its  triumphs  round  the  world.  We 
need  the  West ! 

And  not  for  money  alone — for  men.  At  that  day  when 
God  shall  break  do-^m  the  walls,  and  lay  open  the  field 
every  where  for  the  sow^ers  of  his  word,  and  nations  shall 
be  born  in  a  day,  w^here  shall  the  men  be  found  for  that 
pressing  seed-time,  and  for  the  whitening  harvests  that 
will  follow  ?  The  narrow  East  can  not  supply  them ;  the 
w^ork  is  too  great  for  our  strength.  But  how  and  w^here 
shall  there  be  strength  equal  to  that  day,  if  the  resources 
of  the  populous  West  be  not  unlocked  ?  There  the  great 
masses  of  our  nation  are  to  congregate,  and  there  must 
the  missionary  host  find  recruits. 

Besides — it  may  be  a  fancy,  but  it  may  prove  a  truth — 
that  at  the  West  the  American  spirit  is  to  find  its  freest, 
fullest,  noblest  development.  May  we  not  hope  that,  if 
the  work  of  Home  Missions  is  thoroughly  successful,  a 
more  beautiful  and  liberal  christian  civilization  shall  rule 
there,  and  generations  be  born  so  toned^  in  native  temper- 
ament and  through  the  peculiar  social  atmosphere  of 
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that  alert  and  vigorous  race,  as  to  furnish  the  most  mag- 
nanimous, sympathetic,  and  enterprising  missionaries  that 
the  Church  has  ever  found  ?  May  we  not  hope  that  the 
future  will,  in  some  respects,  out-do  the  past,  and  bring  a 
breadth  of  energy,  and  a  glow  of  outspeaking  enthu- 
siasm, and  a  Luther-like  indomitableness  of  faith,  in  which 
the  missionary  enterprise  shall  renew  its  youth,  and  re- 
peat its  earlier  triumphs  on  a  larger  scale  ?  Ah,  we  must 
have  the  West,  its  men  and  its  women !  We  must  take 
the  hope  that  rejoices  on  those  broad  prairies,  and  the 
impatience  of  rest  which  finds  even  the  prairies  too  nar- 
row, the  ardor  that  is  subduing  the  wilderness  and  filling 
it  with  perpetual  industry,  the  hospitality  which  throws 
wide  the  door  to  every  stranger,  the  freedom  that  turns 
its  back  so  coolly  upon  all  assumption — we  must  welcome 
this  gushing  spirit  which  God  has  caused  to  flow  in  the 
wilderness,  and,  dropping  into  its  tide  the  healing  branch, 
we  shall  see  it  flowing  wide  in  sweetness,  and  quenching 
the  thirst  of  many  nations.  We  must  have  the  West, 
that  it  may  be  a  nursery  of  pastors,  and  teachers,  and 
evangelists,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
until  all  the  world  come,  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  the 
knowledge  of  God,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fullness  of  Christ.  The  Christian  Chitrch  needs 
THE  West. 

The  West  Needs  Home  Missions. 

But  how  can  the  Church  secure  it  ?  Is  there  any  new- 
discovered  method  for  turning  men  to  God  ?  Has  this 
age  of  steam  found  out  any  new  salvation  for  the  soul  ? 
None.  Preach  the  word  !  By  this  ancient  "  foolishness 
of  preaching,"  by  the  sending  of  ministers,  by  the  found- 
ing of  churches,  by  the  example  of  the  good,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost — thus  are  the  multitudes  of 
wanderers  to  be  gathered  home. 

If  you  would  reclaim  a  prodigal,  you  must  go  to  him. 
And  when  a  nation  has  broken  loose,  and  is  wasting  its 
substance  in  riotous  living,  there  is  but  one  way — the 
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same  ;  you  must  go  to  it,  you  must  fill  it  with  the  mes- 
sengers of  love,  and  with  examples  of  righteousness. 
You  must  give  to  it  pastors  and  teachers — must  do  for  it 
what  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  is  trying 
to  do  for  the  West — what  it  would  do,  by  God's  bless- 
ing, if  the  churches  gave  it  the  necessary  means — what 
it  hopes  to  do  yet. 


Y. 
IMMIGRATION   AND    HOME    MISSIONS. 

Number   and    Proportion   of   Foreign    Immigrants. 

The  census  of  1850  reports  2,244,648  persons  of  foreign 
birth.  Since  that  time,  2,019,979  emigrants  haA^e  landed 
on  our  shores ;  and,  making  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
deaths,  we  must  have  not  far  from  3,500,000  persons  of 
alien  birth  now  treadmg  the  soil  of  this  Republic. 

This  number  must  be  expected  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  ;  although  its  ratio  to  the  whole  population  of 
the  country  will  probably  never  be  greater  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  already  sufficiently  large.  In 
1850,  the  foreign  born  were  about  one  twelfth  of  the 
w^hole  population;  and  although  in  the  Southwestern 
States  they  formed  but  one  twentieth,  and  in  the  South- 
ern States  but  one  fiftieth  of  the  people,  in  New  England 
they  reached  one  twelfth,  in  the  Northwest  one  eighth, 
and  in  the  Middle  States  one  fifth.  Xearly  two  fifths  of 
this  foreign  population  were  in  cities  and  large  towns, 
leaving  rather  more  than  three  fifths  distributed  through 
the  rural  districts  and  smaller  villages. 

Whether  the  immigration  will  long  continue  as  nu- 
merous as  it  has  been,  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  A 
considerable  diminution  has  already  taken  place,  for  a 
single  year  ;  for,  while  in  1853,  368,645  foreigners  landed 
on  our  shores,  and  in  1854,  427,833,  in  1865  there  were 
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only  200,877.  It  is  possible  that  coming  years  may  not 
reach  a  higher  average  immigration  than  that  of  last 
year  ;*  but  the  current  can  hardly  cease  flowing,  so  long 
as  America  offers  cheap  lands  and  freedom  to  the  crowded 
and  oppressed  millions  of  the  old  world.  They  will  come. 
We  shall  see  them  congregating  in  our  ports,  and  lining 
our  unfinished  railroads,  while  thousands  of  them  will 
find  their  way  into  our  manufactories,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  will  hide  themselves,  for  a  season,  amid  the 
solitudes  of  the  prairies,  sure  to  become  visible  again 
whenever  an  election  is  to  be  held,  or  a  missionary  goes 
his  rounds  of  exploration  or  of  pastoral  visiting.  It  was 
estimated  in  1853,  that  the  persons  of  foreign  bh*th  who 
had  come  into  the  country  since  1790,  and  were  still  liv- 
ing, numbered,  with  their  descendants,  3,200,000.  More 
recent  arrivals  would  increase  this  aggregate — making 
due  allowance  for  deaths — to  nearly  or  quite  4,000,000  or 
about  one  seventh  of  the  entire  white  population  of  the 
country.f 

Immigration    a    Providential    Movement. 

God  sends  these  midtitudes  hither  for  good  and  great 
ends. 

Every  Christian  must  feel,  that  this  great  movement 
of  the  human  race  is  rightly  viewed  only  when  contem- 
plated as  under  the  eye  and  hand  of  God.  It  is  not  any 
chance  of  famine  or  tyranny  that  drives  these  multitudes 
hither.  There  is  a  Providence  over  all  this ;  and  Di- 
vine Wisdom  makes  of  human  follies  and  crimes  new 
ministers  of  his  love.  It  was  his  word  that  commanded 
the  peopling  of  the  Pacific  shores ;  and  it  is  his  hand  that 
is  leading  great  armies  across  the  Atlantic,  and  is  hasten- 
ing the  occupancy  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

If  we  can  but  discover  the  divine  purposes,  then  can 
we  intelligently  lend  ourselves  to  be  instruments  in  their 

*  The  emigration  of  1856  was,  224,496. 

u  a  u    lg5^^        u       271,555. 

t  The  total  arrivals,  of  persons  of  foreign  birth,  from  September  30, 
1819,  to  December  31,  1857,  were,  4,708,075. 
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accomplisliraent ;  and  thus,  working  with  God,  shall  our- 
selves be  sure  of  a  perennial  prosperity  in  ministering  to 
others,  to  the  praise  of  his  name. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  emigration  will 
ultimately  prove  beneficial,  not  alone  to  the  emigrants 
themselves,  but  to  their  fellow  subjects  whom  they  leave 
behind,  and  to  the  fellow  citizens  whom  they  find  here. 
God's  love  is  very  broad ;  and  his  plan  is  but  the  scheme 
whereby  that  love  works.  It  is  right  for  us  to  believe 
that  he  means,  by  this  great  movement,  to  promote  both 
the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  interests  of  all  concerned. 
The  departure  of  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  can 
hardly  fail  to  relieve  the  crowded  territories  of  the  old 
world,  and  to  make  the  condition  of  its  laborers  more 
comfortable.  Their  arrival  supplies  a  great  want  of  the 
new  world,  and  hastens  the  subjection  of  its  rude  nature 
to  human  uses ;  while  it  secures  to  the  expatriated  fami- 
lies a  better  home  than  they  left,  the  certainty  of  pro- 
ductive labor  and  of  political  freedom,  with  opportuni- 
ties for  all  the  individual  culture  and  social  progress  of 
which  they  are  capable.  Are  we  not  also  permitted  to 
hope  that  their  religious  condition  will  ultimately  be 
benefited  by  this  change  ? — that  God  has  brought  them 
hither  into  the  midst  of  a  vigorous,  free,  apostolic  Christ- 
endom, that  they  may  be  brought  back  to  the  pure  apos- 
tolic Christianity,  and,  burying  their  rationalism  and 
their  Romanism  with  their  dead  past,  may  put  on  the 
new  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  being  formed  anew  in  his  image  ? 
If  this  shall  be,  it  must  be  through  the  fidelity  and  self 
denial  of  American  churches ;  and  so  these  churches  and 
their  members  will  themselves  be  benefited  by  the  efforts 
in  which  these  their  neighbors  are  blessed.  Moreover, 
the  blessing  will  not  be  shut  up  within  these  bounding 
oceans,  but,  partly  through  the  nearer  ties  and  the  closer 
intercourse  created  by  the  emigration,  it  will  cross  the 
seas,  and  peasants  of  Saxony,  and  Bohemia,  and  those 
who  dwell  by  Augsburg,  and  Dort,  and  Trent,  and  Tuam, 
may  yet  receive  from  these  shores  the  true  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  which  the  reformers  and  good  St.  Patrick 
preached. 
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Our    Duty,   to    Work  with    God. 

We  should  seek  to  worh  with  God  i?i  the  accomplish' 
onent  of  his  'benefice7it  purposes. 

It  is  our  duty  to  extend  a  christian  welcome  to  these 
strangers,  remembering  that  our  fathers  were  strangers 
once,  and  assured  that  such  kindness  and  faithfuhiess  will 
attach  them  to  their  new  home  and  kindred,  so  that  their 
children  and  ours  shall  inherit  no  animosities,  but  shall 
amicably  blend  into  one  united  people.  But  in  no  way 
can  we  do  so  much  for  the  emigrant,  can  we  so  promote 
kindly  affections  in  all  hearts,  or  so  surely  and  so  speedily 
reahze  the  purposes  of  that  Diviije  Heart  whose  love  is 
over  all,  as  in  providing  for  his  religious  wants.  Above 
all  other  things,  we  are  bound  to  study  his  spiritual  wel- 
fare. Success  here  is  success  every  where ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  these  millions  partake  of  the  christian  spirit 
will  they  rise  above  divisive  prejudices,  become  faithful 
citizens  and  kind  neighbors;  in  proportion  as  they  re- 
ceive the  wisdom  and  power  that  is  from  above,  will  their 
counsels  and  their  labors  contribute  to  the  common  good, 
or,  ultimately,  to  their  own.  The  great  question  for  us 
then  is : — What  can  be  done  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  immigrant  population  ? 

Here  they  come,  with  their  various  tongues,  and  their 
opposing  creeds,  with  rooted  prejudices  and  fixed  habits  ; 
they  are  strangers  to  our  customs,  and  attached  to  their 
own ;  they  have  grown  strong  in  their  peculiar  beliefs, 
and  disbeliefs ;  many  of  them  are  under  the  control  of 
priests  who  have  ruled  them  and  their  fathers  for  centu- 
ries, and  who  are  clothed  with  all  the  power  that  super- 
stition and  long  use  can  give  ;  once  here,  they  are  buried 
in  a  tumultuous  tide  of  cares  and  toils,  while  providing  a 
new  home  ; — thus  they  come,  by  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands ;  what  can  be  done  for  them  ?  We  are 
persuaded  that  those  who  have  meditated  longest  on  this 
momentous  question,  are  ready  to  join  with  us  in  the 
reply : 
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Pure,    Evangelical    Churches    are    the    Main 
Instrumentality. 

Our  grand  dependence^  under  God,  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  immigrant  families  and  their  descendants,  is  our 
creatincc  and  maintainino-  wherever  these  immigrants  go, 
an  adequate  number  of  pure,  evangelical  churches.  Va- 
rious lesser  instrumentalities  and  expedients  may  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  doubtless  have  their  importance.  But 
these  are  dependent  on  this  one^  which  is  as  direct  as  any 
other  can  be,  and  at  the  same  time  includes  them  all. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  premised  :  That  no  small 
number  of  the  adults  who  land  on  our  shores,  are  prac- 
tically beyond  our  reach.  The  mortality  among  immi- 
grants is  always  large,  so  that  many  die  before  there  is 
time  to  do  them  good ;  and  many  of  the  remainder  are 
so  fixed  in  their  prejudices  and  habits,  that  no  means  at 
present  in  operation  take  hold  of  them  effectually.  Our 
scheme  for  benefiting  these  new  neighbors,  then,  must 
be  coniprehenslve^  must  embrace  them  as  a  class,  and 
look  mamly  beyond  to-day  for  its  results  ;  being  especially 
careful  not  to  subordinate  the  great  final  end  to  smaller 
immediate  successes  ;  not  to  weaken  our  chance  of  bene- 
fiting coming  generations,  in  our  zeal  to  save  the  present. 
This  is  a  work  which  can  not  be  done  in  haste.  That 
plan,  therefore,  is  the  best,  which  promises  ultimately  to 
meet  the  whole  want,  to  do  the  whole  work,  and  do  it  well. 

The  mass  of  our  immigrants  maybe  divided  into  three 
classes — the  Protestants,  the  Romanists,  and  the  Infidels. 
Let  us  consider  our  principle  in  its  bearing  upon  each  of 
these. 

Protestant  Immigrants. 

We  aflirm  then,  that  our  great  reliance  for  the  more 
complete  evangelization  of  Protestant  immigrants  is  in 
keeping  up  the  number,  the  purity,  the  efliciency,  and 
the  harmony  of  our  churches. 

This  is  obviously  true  of  so  many  of  them  as  are  will- 
ing to  become  members  of  these  churches,  or  of  the  con- 
gregations under  their  influence.     If  we  can  so  increase 
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the  number  of  these  christian  municipalities,  that  wher- 
ever the  stranger  wanders  he  shall  find  one  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, then  we  can  reach  him.  If  we  succeed  in 
maintaining  purity  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  in  duly 
improving  the  efficiency  of  these  "  many  members"  of 
the  "  one  body,"  then  w^e  shall  reach  him ;  he  will  find 
himself  and  his  family  embraced  in  arms  of  fraternal 
faithfulness,  and  his  household  wdll  grow  up  beneath 
renovating  and  sanctifying  influences. 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  Protestant  immigrants 
will  not  join  American  organizations,  clinging  wdth  pa- 
triotic afi*ection  to  the  old  names  and  usages,  which  have 
become  only  the  more  sacred,  because  the  "fatherland" 
is  now  so  remote.  In  Europe,  they  w^ere  members,  per- 
haps, of  the  Lutheran  Church,  or  else  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  or  of  the  German  Evangelical  Union ; 
and  they  renew  their  membership  here.  Upon  their  ar- 
rival, it  is  to  the  pastors  of  these  churches,  that  they  go 
for  the  baptism  of  their  children,  for  the  "  confirmation" 
of  their  youth,  for  the  burial  of  their  dead.  We  would 
not  speak  without  discrimination  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that 
those  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  our  Protestant  immi- 
grants have  been  reared,  are  chargeable  with  the  serious 
defects  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  described  at  length  in 
the  Home  Missionary  for  February,  1857.  They  do  not 
guard  their  communion  against  the  admission  of  unworthy 
members  ;  and,  in  theory,  make  the  sacraments  a  means 
of  grace  to  the  impenitent,  rather  than  a  seal  of  grace 
to  believers,  a  memorial  of  Christ's  love,  and  a  means  of 
christian  growth.  If,  now,  we  were  considering  solely 
how  we  could  most  efiectually  benefit  those  immigrants 
who  are  here  connected  with  these  Protestant  com- 
munions, the  answer  must  be,  not  so  much  by  seeking 
formally  to  proselyte  them  to  American  denominations, 
not  alone  by  controversial  assaults  upon  their  theories, 
not,  surely,  by  maintaining  their  churches,  so  defective 
in  order  and  doctrine,  but  mainly  by  increasing  to  the 
necessary  point,  the  number,  the  purity,  the  efficiency 
and  harmony  of  our  own  churches : — the  number ;  so 
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that  all  parts  of  the  country  shall  be  duly  supplied  with 
them,  and  they  shall  be  within  the  reach  of  all : — the 
purity,  alike  of  doctrine  and  of  disciplme  ;  so  that  every 
where  they  shall  continue  both  to  declare  the  truth,  and 
to  illustrate  it  by  their  example  : — the  efficiency ;  so  that, 
through  the  well  organized  activity  of  the  members  of 
our  churches,  they  shall  actually  reach  all,  carrying  the 
Gospel  to  such  as  will  not  seek  it : — and  the  harmony  ; 
for  it  is  better  that  Christ  should  be  preached  out  of  love 
than  contention.  If  these  our  fellow  Protestants  are  ever 
to  be  essentially  benefited  through  our  instrumentality, 
it  must  be  in  one,  at  least,  of  these  three  ways ; — through 
personal  intercourse  with  stanch  and  godly  members  of  our 
churches ;  through  our  religious  literature,  periodical  and 
permanent ;  or  through  the  general  influence  of  our 
churches'  pure  example,  with  that  of  the  public  sentiment 
which  such  an  example  creates ;  and  these  influences  are  all 
dependent,  and  solely  dependent,  under  God,  upon  the 
number,  purity,  efiiciency,  and  harmony  of  our  churches. 
It  is  vain  to  search  out  medicaments  for  this  disorder  ; 
to  fancy  that  it  is  to  be  cured  or  much  alleviated  by  spe- 
cifics. We  must  look  to  a  strengthening  of  the  spiritual 
constitution  of  the  nation ;  and  rely  upon  such  processes 
as  tend  to  invigorate  the  great  vital  organs ;  confident 
that,  when  an  abundance  of  pure  and  strong  blood  is  sent 
beatinor  throuc^h  all  its  arteries,  and  a  firm  ma2:netism 
sleeps  amid  all  its  fibers,  then  each  local  disorder,  infirm- 
ity, and  unseemliness,  will  be  met  in  its  own  stronghold, 
face  to  face,  with  the  curative  energy.  Above  all  things, 
then,  our  churches  must  cling  to  the  'principles  Avhich  are 
their  life ;  must  maintain  the  strictness  of  their  Puritan 
discipline,  and  must  strive  for  greater  singleness  of  devo- 
tion to  their  Lord,  for  a  more  watchful  love  to  their 
neighbor,  and  for  greater  system  in  their  labors  for  his 
good.  Build  up  missionary  churches  in  all  the  new  set- 
tlements ;  build  up  such  churches  only  as  will  maintain  a 
pure  faith  and  order ;  organize  the  lay  element  more 
perfectly,  in  all  the  churches ;  keep  at  peace  among 
yourselves — and  this  importation  of  life-in-death  from  the 
state  ridden  churches  of  Europe  will   disappear.      Our 
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American  Christendom  already  presents  a  most  imposing 
array ;  and,  in  its  example  and  its  religious  literature, 
wields  a  power  of  impression  and  conviction,  in  view  of 
which  we  may  well  thank  God  and  take  courage.  Let 
this  Christendom  spread  itself  with  our  widening  front- 
iers, concentrate  itself  wherever  our  population  accumu- 
lates— ^improvmg,  meanwhile,  no  more  than  may  reason- 
ably be  demanded  of  it  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  at  the 
least,  maintaining  its  present  purity  and  strictness — and 
one  of  two  results  must  be  wi'ought  upon  the  denomina- 
tions afflicted  with  formalism,  viz.,  either  disintegratioo, 
or  renovation.  They  must  either  come  out  more  and 
more  fully  in  opposition  to  evangelical  principles — grow- 
ing drier  and  feebler  every  year ;  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, and  by  far  more  desirable — yielding  to  the  press- 
ure of  the  truth,  as  drawn  out  in  discussions,  enforced 
by  public  opinion,  and  illustrated  by  a  luminous  example, 
they  will  gradually  modify  their  usages  and  their  theo- 
ries, and  will  come  to  partake  in  the  more  vigorous 
vitality  which  surrounds  them. 

fiomish  and  Infidel  Immigrants. 

Let  us  turn,  now,  to  the  Momanists  and  the  national- 
ists. The  same  principles  ajDply  with  even  greater  force 
to  their  case,  than  to  that  of  the  Protestants.  Taken 
together,  they  are  far  more  numerous  ;  and  they  are 
widely  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  Free  States.  For 
these  reasons,  no  local,  limited  measure  will  be  of  any 
satisfactory  efficiency.  The  renovating  influences  which 
are  to  be  equal  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  this  population, 
must  be  as  omnipresent  as  the  population  is — must  be  in 
every  community ;  must  be  in  our  churches,  and  in  all 
our  churches.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  these  influences 
should  be  occasional,  merely  ;  if  so  they  will  certainly  be 
feeble.  They  need  to  be  steady,  permanent,  and  cumu- 
lative, like  the  power  of  a  growing,  working  church  ;  in 
short,  they  must  be  that  very  power ;  for  there  is  no 
other  instrumentahty  whatsoever,  that  would  justify  any 
hope  of  success.     These  immigrants  congregate  in  our 
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cities ;  the  city  churches  must  look  after  them.  They 
gather  in  our  large  towns  and  manufacturing  villages ; 
the  churches  there  must  look  after  them.  They  perco- 
late through  all  the  West,  ujoon  lines  of  travel,  and  into 
the  green  unbroken  wilderness ;  churches  must  be 
founded  there  to  meet  them,  bearing  perpetual  witness 
concerning  the  things  of  God,  even  in  their  silent  exist- 
ence a  ceaseless  admonition — but  yet  by  no  means  silent 
or  idle ;  for  to  these  missionary  churches  it  belongs,  to 
furnish  the  stranger  with  the  Word  of  God,  to  "  visit" 
his  family  in  sickness  and  trouble,  to  take  up  his  little 
ones  in  their  arms  and  carry  them  in  their  bosom,  and  by 
all  the  manifold  influences  of  neighborly  and  friendly  at- 
tention, to  draw  these  wanderers  back  to  the  fold.  No 
agency  that  is  not  thus  omnipresent,  permanent,  thus 
self  perpetuating  and  reproductive,  can  meet  the  wants 
of  a  wide  spread  and  growing  population. 

The  Roinan  Catholic  Church  is  an  exceedingly  solid 
organization ;  but  in  this  country,  it  is  like  an  iceberg 
that  has  floated  into  sunny  latitudes,  and  despite  the  ut- 
most zeal  of  its  hierarchy,  melts  wdth  a  continual  decay. 
But  no  clime  is  warm  without  the  sun  ;  and  the  churches 
here  must  "  let  their  Ught  shine "  on  these  floating 
masses,  or  they  visit  us  in  vain.  The  Romanist  must 
come  into  actual  contact  with  a  purer  faith,  or  he  will 
only  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Our  churches  must  be 
every  where,  or  they  will  not  reach  him  :  they  must  every 
where  be  pure,  or  they  will  do  him  no  good.  It  is  only 
by  giving  him  something  better  than  he  has,  that  we  can 
benefit  him ;  and  it  is  only  by  showing  him  this  better 
thing,  that  we  can  even  convince  him  of  its  existence, 
much  less  persuade  him  to  take  it ;  it  is  only  by  surround- 
ing him  with  living  examples,  that  we  can  effectually 
show  it  to  him ;  and,  finally,  it  is  only  by  filling  the  land 
w^ith  true  churches  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  can  hope  to 
encompass  each  Romish  family  with  christian  neighbors. 

The  numerous  Unbelievers  among  our  emigrant  popu- 
lation— of  whom  the  German  Rationalists  are  the  most 
numerous — present  a  similar  problem,  for  our  practical 
solution.    Like  the  Romanists,  these  are  scattered  over 
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the  whole  country.  Like  them,  again,  the  force  of  rooted 
prejudice,  suspicion,  and  hatred  holds  them  aloof  from 
evangehcal  influences ;  and  we  have  reason  to  fear  that 
many  of  them  will  die,  as  they  have  Hved,  without  God. 
But  though  it  should  prove  that  many  of  the  adults  are 
beyond  our  reach,  the  children  surely  are  not ;  and  if'  the 
communities  wherein  these  famihes  are  reared,  are  but 
filled  with  the  influences  of  the  Gospel,  we  shall  find  that 
no  small  portion  of  the  rising  generation  are  eflectively 
reached,  while  the  parents  themselves  will  not  go  un- 
blessed. If  Sabbath  schools  can  be  provided  in  their 
neighborhood ;  if  churches,  convenient  of  access,  open 
their  hospitable  doors  every  Sabbath  ;  if  christian  neigh- 
bors are  hving  honest  and  religious  lives  by  their  side, 
visiting  them  kindly  in  sickness,  and,  as  opportunity 
ofiers,  calhng  their  attention  to  spiritual  concerns,  show- 
ing to  them  a  profession  of  faith  that  is  more  than  a  state 
formality  or  a  priestly  dictation,  and  how  it  is  possible  to 
be  a  Christian  from  intelligent  conviction,  and  how  true 
religion  includes  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,  and  keeping  one's  self  unspotted  fi*om  the 
world — if  these  men,  who  come  to  us  filled  with  disgust 
at  formalism  and  arbitrary  rule,  and  identifying  Christ- 
ianity itself  with  these  objects  of  their  hate,  can  thus  be 
brought  into  contact  with  its  spirit,  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  christian  neighbors,  and  in  ministers  and  churches 
who  assume  no  domination,  but  in  love  seek  to  do  them 
good,  then  may  we  expect  their  stubborn  prejudices  to 
yield.  May  we  not  discover,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  so 
much  Christianity  that  they  hate,  as  the  oppressive 
formalism  that  stole  its  name  ?  When  they  realize  that 
the  two  not  only  have  no  necessary  alliance,  but  can  have 
no  real  relation,  save  hostility,  perhaps  they  will  accept 
the  Gospel  all  the  more  freely  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  so  loved  the  freedom  which  is  its  fruit,  and  so  ab- 
horred the  oppression  which  is  an  outrage  on  its  spirit. 

And  here  again,  it  is  made  very  plain  to  us,  that  no 
local,  desultory,  or  occasional  instrumentahty  will  do  our 
work.  It  must  be  one  that  shall  meet  the  immigrant 
wherever  he  goes,  and  stay  with  him  wherever  he  re- 
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mains.  It  must  not  act  upon  him  from  a  distance  only, 
but  must  be  by  his  side.  He  must  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  he  must  be  kept  in 
contact  with  it — he  and  his  family — his  children  growing 
up  wdthin  the  atmosphere  of  its  perpetual  presence. 

Home  Missions  Indispensable. 

Now,  how  can  we  accomplish  this,  except  by  founding 
churches  throughout  the  land,  by  seeing  to  it  that  these 
churches  are  pure  at  the  beginning,  and  by  increasing 
their  christian  efficiency  and  cooperation  to  the  highest 
attainable  point  ?  It  is  impossible.  If  w^e  neglect  to  es- 
tablish churches  where  they  are  needed ;  or  if  we  build 
such  as  are  defective  in  doctrine  or  in  discipline ;  or  if 
these  churches  are  permitted  to  become  inefficient ;  or 
if  they  go  to  war  among  themselves  ;  then  do  we  fail  in 
our  duty  towards  those  whom  God  sends  to  be  our 
neighbors,  and  refuse  to  work  with  him  for  their  eternal 
good. 

On  tke  contrary,  if  we  labor  faithfully  to  fill  this  land 
with  such  churches  as  have  been  described,  and  to  render 
them  efficient  and  harmonious,  then  are  we  true  to  our 
brother,  and  to  our  Lord ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  divine  wisdom  will  so  guide  us  in  our  i^lans, 
divine  strength  will  so  reinforce  our  w^eakness,  that  this 
vast  work  shall  go  on  prosperously  to  its  final,  full 
achievement. 


VI. 

DESTITUTIONS. 


Our  confidence  in  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity 
upon  these  shores,  is  not  based  upon  any  apparent  near- 
ness of  that  great  consummation.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly 
contemplate  the  present  character  of  our  people  without 
dismay.     In  high  places  and  low,  among  officers  of  state, 
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in  circles  of  wealth,  over  broad  regions  of  rich  farms  and 
plantations,  and  in  centers  of  trade,  we  seem  to  find  a 
terrible  corruption  —  an  appalling  faithlessness,  venality, 
and  boldness  in  wrong  doing.  When  we  begin  to  in- 
quire into  the  circumstances  which  explain  the  possibility 
of  these  things,  we  discover  alarmiiig  religious  destitu- 
tions^ destitutions  which  amount  to  something  worse  than 
mere  want — to  an  obstacle,  and  even  a  hostility — the 
destitutions  and  the  wickedness  mutually  aggravating 
each  other. 

There  is  justice^  then,  in  the  call  for  help  which  comes 
up  from  the  young  communities  of  the  West,  and  their 
struggUng  churches. 

The  actual  condition  of  this  part  of  the  missionary  field 
is  not  easily  gathered  from  mere  statistics  or  description ; 
and  the  following  extracts  from  recent  reports  of  Agents, 
convey  little  more  than  a  suggestion  of  the  reality.  A 
better  idea  of  the  facts  of  the  case  may  undoubtedly  be 
got  by  the  habitual  reading  of  the  letters  of  the  men  who 
themselves  do  the  work,  and  have  to  meet  its  difficulties  ; 
selections  from  which  are  published  regularly  in  the 
Home  Missionary. 

We  give,  first,  statements  of  the  destitutions  in  Iowa 
and  in  Ohio,  which  are  somewhat  more  full  than  those  re- 
lating to  the  other  States,  and  which,  besides,  may  be 
viewed  as,  in  a  general  way,  illustrative  of  the  condition, 
the  one  of  the  newer,  the  other  of  the  older  portions  of 
the  missionary  field.  The  remaining  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  West,  and  of  the  Pacific  coast,  follow  in 
their  order. 

Iowa. 

"  We  have  between  thirty  and  forty  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  churches,  that  ought  to  be  immediately  sup- 
plied with  ministers.  Some  of  these  churches  are  located 
at  points,  whose  importance,  especially  when  considered 
in  their  relations  to  the  future,  can  scarcely  be  over  esti- 
mated. They  occupy  natural  centers  for  population  and 
business,  which  are  almost  sure  to  have  a  controlling 
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agency  in  directing  the  moral  development  of  extensive 
regions  around  them.  There  will  never  be  a  time,  pro- 
bably, when  they  could  not  better  afford  to  dispense  for 
a  season  with  the  ministry  of  the  word,  than  noio.  Just 
now^  every  added  month  of  destitution  involves  a  loss  of 
efficiency  that  it  will  be,  in  many  instances,  a  slow  and 
toilsome  work  to  regain,  and  a  sacrifice  of  power  for 
good  in  the  wide  regions  over  which  their  influence  ought 
to  extend,  a  power  that  belongs  only  to  that  brief  period 
during  the  process  of  settlement,  when  the  unsettled  ele- 
ments of  society  are  comparatively  plastic.  Shall  these 
churches  be  suffered  to  languish  in  comparative  ineffi- 
ciency, or,  as  the  case  may  be  with  reference  to  some  of 
them,  to  become  altogether  extinct,  because  none  appear 
to  break  unto  them  the  bread  of  life,  and  cheer  them  on 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord  ?" 

Counties  Destitute. 

"  In  these  necessities,  great  and  urgent  as  they  are,  we 
have  only  the  first,  and  perhaps  I  should  add,  most  incon- 
siderable item  in  the  catalogue  of  our  wants  as  a  State. 
There  are  within  our  boundaries  twenty  six  counties^ 
ranging  in  population  from  300  to  8,000  each,  and  con- 
taining in  the  aggregate,  not  far  from  60,000  people,  in 
which  not  a  single  Congregational  or  New  School  Pres- 
byterian minister  is  to  be  found.  In  several  of  these 
counties,  three  or  four  missionaries  could  be  stationed  in 
as  many  thriving  villages,  where,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  self-sustaining  and  influential  churches  would,  ere 
long,  be  the  reward  of  their  labors.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  of  them,  that  do  not  embrace  a  field  in  which  at  least 
one  missionary  might  be  successfully  and  hopefully  em- 
ployed. If  all  that  love  to  souls  would  prompt  were 
done,  if  all  were  done  that  can  be  done  now  more  ad- 
vantageously than  at  any  future  period,  at  least  thirty 
ministers  would  be  required  during  the  coming  season,  in 
these  hitherto  unoccupied  and  destitute  counties.  Can 
they  be  found  ?  and  if  found,  will  the  means  necessary 
for  their  support  be  furnished  ?     Shall  Q 0,000  of  our  peo- 
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pie  be  left  still  longer  altogether  destitute  ?  Shall  an  ex- 
tent of  territory  equal  to  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island,  dotted  over  here  and  there  with  new  and 
growing  communities,  longer  remain  untrodden  by  our 
ministry  ?  From  many  portions  of  it  the  Macedonian 
cry,  "  Come  over  and  h.e\p  us,"  is  frequently  heard  ;  and 
what  shall  be  the  response  ?" 

"  Even  if  it  were  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  wants  of  Iowa 
would  still  be  unsupplied.  We  have  ticejity  six  counties, 
with  from  400  to  14,000  inhabitants  each,  and  containing 
an  aggregate  population  of  from  110,000  to  120,000,  that 
are  favored  with  the  labors  of  but  07ie  Congregational  or 
New  School  Presbyterian  minister  each.  The  smallest 
parish,  of  which  any  one  of  the  noble  band  of  brethren 
stationed  in  these  counties  has  the  oversight,  is  twenty 
four  miles  square.  It  is  at  once  apparent,  that  except  in 
the  few  instances  in  which  almost  the  entire  population 
of  a  county  centers  around  some  two  or  three  points,  no 
one  laborer  can  adequately  care  for  and  cultivate  so  ex- 
tended a  field.  It  would  be  safe  to  say,  that  every  one 
of  these  counties,  with  possibly  a  single  exception,  nov/ 
occupied  by  one  minister,  ought,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  to  be  supplied  with  another.  A  missionary 
stationed  in  one  of  the  most  sparsely  populated  of  them, 
says  :  '  When  I  look  over  this  whole  section  of  country, 
I  feel  almost  heart-sick  at  the  destitution  it  presents. 
There  is  only  one  church  organization,  (a  Baptist,)  and 
that  very  weak,  in  this  county,  beside  our  own.'  Some- 
thing like  this  every  minister  in  the  State  would  say,  who 
measures  his  field  by  the  limits  of  his  county." 

"  There  are  in  Iowa  tioelve  counties  embracing  a  popula- 
tion of  from  8,000  to  15,000  each,  and  taken  together 
containing  a  population  of  not  far  from  150,000,  which  en- 
joy the  labors  of  only  two  ministers  apiece.  There  are 
te7i  counties,  having  each  of  them  from  4,000  to  28,000 
people,  and  containing  in  all  about  120,000,  in  each  of 
which  but  three  ministers  labor.  There  are  Jive  counties, 
containing  from  13,000  to  28,000  persons  each,  and  hav- 
ing an  aggregate  of  not  far  from  90,000,  in  which  only 
four  ministers  to  each  covmty  are  stationed." 
3 
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"  None  of  the  three  last  named  classes  of  counties  are 
fully  supplied.  In  every  county  included  in  them,  at 
least  one  missionary  in  addition  to  those  already  on  the 
ground,  and  in  some  counties  more  than  one,  could  be 
usefully  employed.  Indeed,  it  so  happens  in  some  in- 
stances, that  the  most  imperative  demand  for  an  increase 
of  laborers  comes  from  regions  where  they  are  already  in 
closer  proximity  to  each  other  than  elsewhere.  It  is  in 
such  regions,  that  the  increase  of  population  is  the  most 
rapid.  The  labors  of  one  minister  in  a  new  country  al- 
ways prepare  the  way  for  others  to  come  in  and  cultivate 
waste  fields  around  him.  In  the  twenty  seven  counties 
in  Iowa,  that  enjoy  each  of  them  the  labors  of  from  two 
to  four  Congregational  and  New  School  Presbyterian 
ministers,  there  is  work  ready  and  waiting,  for  at  least 
twenty  seven  additional  missionaries." 

hsL   Adequate   Supply. 

"  If  the  statements  here  given  are  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  of  the  case,  what  Iowa  wants^  is  an  addition  of 
more  than  one  hundred  men  to  our  ministerial  force 
within  her  bounds.  With  only  that  measure  of  mission- 
ary spirit  which  has  yet  been  developed  in  the  churches 
of  the  land,  we  can  not  and  do  not  expect  a  supply  ade- 
quate to  our  need.  If  we  may  not  hope  for  enough,  then 
we  want  all  we  can  get,  and  the  hest  we  can  get,  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  them." 

Consider,  in  connection  with  the  above  account  of  re- 
ligious destitutions,  the  following 

Significant   Facts. 

A  correspondent  has  obligingly  sent  us  the  following 
statistics  concerning  the  denominational  relations  of  the 
members  of  the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives.,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1858.  The  facts  were  furnished  by  the  gentlemen 
themselves.  The  House  consisted  of  seventy  tico  mem- 
bers, who  individually  reported  their  religious  connec- 
tions, as  here  given : 
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Methodist, 12 

Presbyterian, 6 

Old  School  Presbyterian,  1 

Associate             "  1 

Associate  Ref 'd  Pres., ...  1 

Baptist, 4 

Episcopal, 4 

Lutheran, 1 

Orthodox, 2 

Congregational, 1 


Universalist, 3 

Universal  Toleration, 1 

Unitarian 1 

Catholic, 1 

Liberal, 2 

Golden  Rule, 2 

Christian, 3 

Disciples, 1 

All, 9 

None, 16 


If  the  first  ten  of  these  classes  be  called  evangelical, 
and  the  others  unevangelical,  then  thirty  three  belong  to 
the  former,  and  thirty  nine  to  the  latter.  These  figures 
are  supposed  to  "  give  a  tolerably  fair  representation  of 
religion  in  Iowa.  They  show  that  opinion  is  feee  over 
her  broad  prairies."  Do  they  not  also  show  a  lamentable 
religious  destitution  f  Here  is  a  decided  majority  of  the 
law-makers  of  this  growing  State  not  so  much  as  connected 
with  Evangelical  denominations.  Let  it  be  observed, 
that  in  this  fact  we  have  but  a  restatement  of  those  des- 
titutions already  given.  If  whole  coimties  are  left 
without  any  stable  religious  influences,  and  other  counties 
of  great  importance  fail  of  being  even  half  suppUed,  we 
must  expect  this  great  want  to  report  itself  elsewhere — in 
the  character  of  all  "  representatives  of  the  people,"  and 
of  their  legislation,  in  the  tone  of  the  press,  and  of  gen- 
eral pubhc  sentiment. 

Central  and  Western  Ohio. 

"  The  destitutions  of  this  field  are  very  great.  There 
are  seventeen  counties,  containing  254  toAvnships  and 
616,345  inhabitants,  with  only  fifty  four  ministers,  of  the 
denominations  cooperating  with  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  ;  making  an  average  of  more  than  11,000 
inhabitants  to  one  minister.  Six  other  counties  contain 
ninety  two  townships  and  166,180  inhabitants,  and  but 
twelve  churches  and  ten  ministers ;  making  an  average 
of  16,618  inhabitants  to  one  minister.    Eight  other  coun- 
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ties,  as  large  and  populous,  have  but  one  church  and  one 
minister  each ;  which  gives  an  average  of  more  than 
24,000  inhabitants  to  the  charge  of  one  minister  of  our 
order.  Beside  the  above,  there  are  twenty  entire  coun- 
ties, containing  more  than  a  third  of  a  million  of  inhab- 
itants, without  a  single  minister  or  a  single  church  of  our 
denominations — as  if  we  had  not  a  minister  nor  a  churcli 
in  the  whole  State  of  Connecticut." 

"  We  readily  see  why  this  field  does  not  sustain  its  own 
feeble  churches  ;  and  why  it  still  needs  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  It  is  because  there  are 
but  a  few  churches,  and  a  few  of  the  people,  who  coop- 
erate with  us  in  the  work  of  Home  Missions.  There  are 
twenty  populous  counties  where  there  are  none  who  work 
with  us.  In  eight  other  counties  the  ratio  of  church 
members  in  our  connection  to  the  population  is  only  one 
in  341.  On  the  whole  field  of  this  Agency,  there  are  but 
115  churches  and  seventy  one  ministers  for  1,296,000  in- 
habitants— with  a  ratio  of  but  one  church  member  to 
158  of  the  population  ;  so  that,  in  a  township  of  a  thou- 
sand inhabitants  there  would  be  but  six  or  seven  Christ- 
ians— with  a  few  of  their  friends,  to  cooperate  with  us. 
Of  115  churches,  but  forty  three  are  self-supporting, 
while  the  seventy  two  are  still  feeble  and  receiving  aid 
from  the  Society.  Many  of  these  churches  are  suffering 
by  emigration  from  the  State,  and  are  receiving  little  or 
no  accessions  by  immigration." 

"  The  great  want  of  this  field  is,  a  large  additional  sup- 
ply of  earnest,  devoted,  and  self-denying  ministers.  The 
average  population  of  a  township  is  1,742.  In  New 
England,  one  minister  to  a  township  would  be  thought 
little  enough.  To  place  one  minister  in  each  of  our  744 
townships,  would  require  an  immediate  supply  of  673 
ministers  more  than  are  now  in  the  work.  In  most  of 
these  townships,  an  earnest  and  faithful  minister  of  tlie 
denominations  cooperating  in  the  Society,  would  find 
room  for  his  labors,  or  would  soon  create  room  ;  and  by 
patience  and  perseverance,  would  gather  a  church  and 
congregation,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  many  genera- 
tions." 
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Indiana. 

At  present,  there  are  about  150  Constitutional  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational  churches  in  Indiana ;  and 
many  of  these  are  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  have  a  name 
to  live.  To  supply  these  churches  and  to  make  further 
aggression  upon  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  there  are  only 
sixty  jive  ministers^  giving  themselves  wholly  to  the  work 
of  the  sacred  office.  More  than  half  the  counties  have 
no  resident  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  minister; 
and  almost  half  of  them  have  no  church  connected  -^dth 
these  denominations.  The  O.  S.  Presbyterian  churches 
are  generally  in  the  same  counties  with  our  own. 

The  State  of  Indiana  must  be  accounted,  so  far  as  our 
two  affiUated  denominations  are  concerned,  scarcely  more 
than  one  vast  destitution.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
churchesand  seventy  ministers,  in  apopulation  of  1,200,000, 
increasing,  also,  at  the  rate  of  43  per  cent  in  ten  years, 
can  only  suffice  to  create  a  want ;  they  can  not  meet  it. 
The  work  of  the  Society  in  this  State  is  but  just  begun. 

Northern  Illinois. 

The  northern  portions  of  Illinois  are  much  better  sup- 
plied with  the  institutions  of  the  Grospel  than  the  central 
or  the  southern ;  and  yet  considerable  destitutions  re- 
main. Take,  e.  g.,  the  county  of  which  Galena  is  the 
"  seat,"  and  it  is  found,  that  we  furnish  only  five  minis- 
ters and  seven  churches  toward  supplying  a  population 
of  25,000.  The  next  county  on  the  east,  Stephe)iso7i^ 
contains  a  population  of  15,000,  but  we  have  m  it  only 
five  churches,  and  not  one  settled  pastor.  Four  out  of 
the  five  receive  aid.  Boone  county,  with  a  population  of 
12,000,  has  two  churches  and  two  ministers.  For  the 
20,000  inhabitants  of  Lake  county,  we  have  established 
two  churches ;  for  the  16,000  of  Ogle  county,  four ;  for 
the  20,000  of  Bureau,  five  ;  for  the  24,000  of  Will  county, 
six ;  for  the  11,000  of  Mercer,  7ione.  Taking  the  twenty  four 
counties  together,  we  find  one  church  to  every  3,500  of 
the  inhabitants;   and  one  minister  to  every  5,000.     Is 
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this  an  adequate  supply  ?  And  are  the  two  denomina- 
tions cooperating  in  this  Society  doing  their  share  towards 
the  evangelization  of  even  this  portion  of  Illinois  ?  What 
shall  we  say,  e.  g.,  of  such  a  region  as  is  presented  to 
our  view  in  Lake  county,  so  accessible,  by  land  and 
water,  with  its  population  of  20,000  souls — and  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  two  localities,  all  one  wide  waste,  "  burnt 
over "  by  spasmodic  excitements,  until  it  now  "  affords 
little  encouragement  to  hope  for  any  good  thing"  ? 
Surely,  there  is  a  work  remaining  to  be  done  in  Northern 
Illinois. 

Southern  Illinois. 

In  1840,  there  were  in  the  forty  southern  counties  of 
this  State  but  ten  churches  and  seven  ministers  connected 
vAxh.  our  two  denominations.  Three  years  later,  twenty 
three  of  these  counties^  embracing  a  population  of  112,700, 
contained  but  eight  ministers  connected  with  the  two 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  while  other  de- 
nominations furnished  not  less  than  380  preachers — 
mostly  uneducated,  many  of  them  grossly  ignorant  men, 
and  some  of  them  much  worse — or  one  to  about  every 
300  souls.  The  work  of  supplying  the  destitutions  of  this 
region  had  great  obstacles  and  enmities  to  overcome,  and 
progressed  very  slowly,  until  the  Central  Railroad  began 
to  bring  in  a  class  of  immigrants  more  friendly  to  churches 
and  schools  than  those  who,  in  previous  years,  had  come 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio.  Within  a  few  years, 
there  has  been  an  obvious  improvement ;  but  the  desti- 
tutions and  the  obstacles  that  still  remain,  are  melancholy 
and  appalling. 

Michigan. 

The  population  of  Michigan  is  now  estimated  at 
650,000.  Upon  this  basis,  there  is  but  one  minister, 
belonging  to  the  cooperating  denominations,  and  actively 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  every  5,200  inhab- 
itants. Of  200  organized  churches,  forty  three  are  re- 
ported vacant — many  of  them  being  so  feeble  that,  except 
by  uniting  several  under  one  pastor,  they  must  be  left 
destitute. 
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Nearly  all  the  churches  and  ministers  now  in  the  State, 
are  found  in  that  portion  of  it  which  is  south  of  the  line 
of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukie  railroad  ;  thus  leaving  more 
than  half  its  territory  almost  wholly  destitute.  North 
of  this  line,  only  a  single  county  has  a  minister  of  our 
connection. 

Ottawa  county,  situated  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, had  a  population  at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  of 
7,337  ;  it  contains  a  number  of  villages  of  from  400  to 
800  inhabitants,  and  yet  has  only  two  ministers.  Another 
coimty,  in  the  same  region,  is  wholly  destitute.  Its  prin- 
cipal village  has  a  population  of  400,  or  more,  an  organ- 
ized church,  a  new  house  of  worship,  and  contains  a 
business  capital  able  to  support  the  Gospel  without  aid. 
Other  important  points  in  the  same  county  need  to  be 
supphed.  A  third  county  has  a  single  minister  in  one 
corner,  leaving  all  the  rest  without  stated  religious  influ- 
ences. Small  settlements  are  scattered  through  the  whole 
of  it,  where  congregations  could  be  gathered.  A  fourth 
is  fast  settling  with  an  agricultural  population — ^no  minis- 
ter. A  fifth  has  one  minister,  preaching  half  the  time. 
A  sixth,  with  an  extensive  lake  shore,  and  a  fine  interior 
for  agriculture,  fast  filling  up,  its  county  seat  having  800 
inhabitants,  and  the  largest  of  six  or  seven  smaller  vil- 
lages, 400  inhabitants,  is  entirely  destitute  of  a  settled 
ministry.  The  counties  situated  still  further  r^orth,  al- 
ready having  settlements  which  are  destined  to  become 
centers  of  wealth,  are  also  wholly  unsupplied.  The  en- 
terprise of  this  vigorous  young  State  is  fast  developing 
its  resources,  in  mining,  lumbering,  and  fishing,  and  is 
founding  settlements  in  the  wilds  in  advance  of  the  main 
body  of  agricultural  emigrants,  which  need,  now  in  theii* 
youth,  the  formative  influences  of  the  Gospel. 


Wisconsin. 

"  That  portion  of  "Wisconsin  which  lies  south  of  the  Wis- 
consin River  and  Green  Bay  contains  about  30,000  square 
miles.     It  is  divided  into  thirty  one  counties,  many  of 
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which  are  very  large  and  thinly  settled .  The  population 
can  not  be  less  than  '700,000,  nearly  one  third  of  which 
is  composed  of  foreigners — Germans,  Irish,  "Welsh,  Nor- 
wegians, with  some  from  almost  every  nation  on  earth. 
The  Germans  outnumber  all  the  rest.  There  are  sup- 
posed to  be  125,000  in  the  State;  and  there  are  more 
than  100,000  east  and  south  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  Man/ 
whole  townships  are  settled  almost  entirely  by  foreigners, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  their  moral  condition  is  dark,  even 
deplorable.  Missionaries  of  evangelical  character  are  a 
great  want  among  the  Germans." 

Wastes. 

"  Almost  every  where  in  Wisconsin,  may  be  found  those 
who  profess  to  be  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  of  one  sort  or 
another.  In  the  newer  portions  of  the  field,  more  espe- 
cially, we  find  many  "  lay-preachers,"  laboring  men  of 
uncultivated  minds,  and,  too  often,  unexemplary  lives, 
w^ho  imdertake  to  teach  the  people — in  some  instances, 
doubtless,  with  good  results,  but  to  a  great  extent,  with 
no  good,  but  rather  with  evil  consequences.  There  are 
many  places  which  may  in  truth  be  called  wastes^  and 
where  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  much  needed.  In 
those  places,  as  a  general  thing,  there  is  much  intelligence, 
many  educated  minds,  people  who  have  been  accustomed 
in  former  years  to  good  society,  and  wiio  can  appreciate 
good  preaching,  many,  even,  who  have  professed  reli- 
gion, and  who,  with  proper  labor  and  the  blessing  of 
God,  would  be  brought  into  active  and  efficient  service 
for  Christ  and  his  cause.  Missionaries  are  needed  to  look 
after  such  and  gather  them  into  the  fold.  There  are 
some  twenty  churches  unsupplied  with  ministers.  Of 
these,  some  are  very  small  and  unpromising,  others  are 
more  hopeful  as  fields  of  labor,  and  a  few  are  among  the 
more  important  in  the  State.  The  Avaste  places  needing 
missionary  labor  are  chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  In  the  counties  of  W^ood,  Portage,  Marathon, 
Shawanaw,  Door,  and  Kewaunee,  this  Society  has  no 
missionary.     Oconto  and  Adams  had  none  until  the  past 
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season.  "Waupaca,  Waushara,  Outagamie,  Brown,  and 
Calumet  have  but  two,  each.  Ten  missionaries  would 
find  ample  scope  in  these  counties,  for  their  missionary 
zeal,  and  for  all  their  abilities,  mental  and  physical.  And 
tliey  should  be  men  who  can  "  endure  hardness,"  adapt 
themselves  to  the  different  phases  of  human  nature,  as 
developed  in  a  new  country  and  in  extensive  lumbering 
regions,  and,  in  the  true  Pauline  sense,  'become  all 
things  to  men.'  " 

"  Yet,  in  these  waste  places,  a  vast  amount  of  intelli- 
gence among  the  people  will  be  found.  Many  persons 
of  highly  cultivated  minds,  and  such  as  demand  and  can 
appreciate  educated,  able,  and  efiicient  ministers.  Such 
ministers  would,  in  a  few  years,  wdth  the  divine  bless- 
ing, gather  about  them  interesting  congregations  and 
churches,  prepare  the  way  for  other  laborers,  and  accom- 
plish much  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ." 

In  the  Agency  covering  the  7iorth-io ester n  portions  of 
Wisconsin,  the  wants  are  at  least  as  great  as  in  the  coun- 
ties named  above. 

Minnesota. 

Nine  churches  among  us  are  seeking  pastors,  and 
ought  to  be  supplied  at  once  ;  and  four  or  five  important 
points  where  there  are  no  churches,  and  little  if  any  ma- 
terial for  churches,  at  present — ^but  which  are  really  hard 
places— will  soon  be  ripe,  if  not  decaying,  for  want  of 
missionary  occupancy. 

"  But  it  is  wise,  and,  indeed,  absolutely  essential,  that 
the  Society  anticipate  the  religious  wants  and  destitu- 
tions of  the  Territory,  as  they  may  be  expected  to  stand 
at  the  close  of  another  season  of  immigration.  As  your 
Agent  traveled  through  the  Territory  last  summer,  he 
found  a  very  large  number  of  towns  and  villages  just 
springing  into  existence.  They  had  been  surveyed  and 
marked  off  into  town  lots ;  a  hotel,  store,  steam  mill, 
and  a  few  dwellings,  perhaps,  were  already  erected, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  farmers  had  settled  in  the  neigh- 
3* 
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borhood.  Nevertheless,  the  time  seemed  hardly  to  have 
come  for  commencing  missionary  operations,  even  if  the 
men  and  the  means  had  been  at  hand — every  dwelling 
more  than  full,  no  possibility  of  making  the  missionary 
comfortable  for  the  whiter,  no  school  house  or  place  of 
worship,  and  some  of  the  settlers  as  yet  without  their 
families,  and  expecting  themselves  to  winter  elsewhere. 
Such  communities  as  these  (and  there  are  scores,  if  not 
hundreds  of  them  in  Minnesota)  only  need  to  be  overlaid 
by  the  progress  and  the  immigration  of  another  season, 
and  they  are  ripe  for  missionary  occupancy,  and  for  the 
planting  of  the  institutions  of  religion. 

Should  our  anticipations  be  realized,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that,  during  the  coming  year,  a  much  larger  number  of 
ministers  and  missionaries  must  find  their  way  to  Minne- 
sota than  ever  before,  or  the  destitutions  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  be  sad  and  fearful. 

This  new  State,  indeed,  is  but  just  beginning  to  make 
demands  upon  us.  An  immense  growth  is  before  her ; 
and  step  by  step  with  the  increase  of  her  population  must 
the  Home  Missionary  expenditure  within  her  borders  con- 
tinue to  increase,  for  these  many  years. 

New  States  to  Come. 

Then,  by  the  time,  and  long  before  the  time,  that  Min- 
nesota is  able  to  take  care  of  her  own  feeble  churches,  a 
new  State  upon  her  northern  boundary,  another  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  another  still  —  perhaps  two 
others — upon  the  Upper  Missouri,  a  fourth  upon  Puget 
Sound,  and  probably  a  fifth  in  Western  Texas  will  be 
looking  to  the  Society  for  missionary  help.  Meanwhile 
Kansas  has  already  her  dozen  missionaries,  and  will  need 
a  hundred  ere  she  is  able  to  supply  her  own  necessities  ; 
Nebraska  is  following  in  her  steps,  and  is  to-day  making 
large  and  impatient  demands  ;  while 

California, 

recovering  slowly  from  the  reaction  of  her  premature  and 
delusive  prosperity,  is  sending  anxious  inquiries  for  more 
men,  by  every  mail  that  leaves  her  shores. 
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At  the  late  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Association  and 
Synod  of  California,  Committees  were  appointed  from 
each  local  body  to  communicate  the  facts  concerning  the 
destitutions  of  the  State. 

One  of  these  Committees  writes :  "  In  all  directions 
are  places  containing  some  who  earnestly  desire  our 
preaching."  Of  course,  there  are  multitudes  beside,  who 
need  the  Gospel  all  the  more  because  they  do  not  desire 
it.  "  Down  towards  the  foot  hills  are  villages  pressingly 
in  want  of  it."  "  The  mountains  abound  in  settlements 
not  supplied,  or  ill  supplied,  with  the  means  of  grace." 
"  I  become  more  and  more  impressed  with  our  destitu- 
tions. They  give  us  all  great  anxiety."  "  In  our  larger 
towns,  the  plague  of  sects  is  on  us,  as  at  the  West.  There 
are  seven  Protestant  organizations  in  the  little  town  of 
Grass  Valley."  "  We  feel  that  you  will  not  utterly  de- 
sert us.  We  are  sure,  the  Eastern  churches  would  not 
have  you  do  it.  We  ask  that  something  be  done  for 
these  perishing  souls — all  you  can  do." 

Again,  another  writes  :  "  We  need  at  least  two  men 
within  the  bounds  of  our  own  Presbytery,  to  occupy  new 
posts.  The  whole  Southern  portion  of  our  State  does  not 
contain  a  single  minister  connected  with  either  denomi- 
nation." "  What  can  a  foreign  missionary  do  in  a  Chi- 
nese city,  if  he  finds  himself  surrounded  there  by  returned 
California  Chinamen,  to  represent  our  people  as  a  selfish, 
drunken,  profane,  cruel,  de\dlish  race  ?"  "  The  senti- 
ments acquired  by  Chinamen  here  are  yet  to  be  the  revo- 
lutionizing power  of  that  great  kingdom."  "  But  it  will 
not  do  to  expect  that  ministers  can  get  a  support  here, 
without  aid.     I  know  of  very  few  such  places." 

Still  another,  who  has  enjoyed  the  most  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  condition 
and  necessities  of  California,  writes :  "  This  is  a  foreign 
mission.  The  State  has  never  been  '  settled ' — only  in- 
habited and  plucked.  And  then,  of  these  '  inhabitants,' 
tarrying  here,  few  have  cared  to  hear  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel ;  fewer  have  cared  to  give  any  thing  for  it ; 
and  fewest  of  all  have  had  a  heart  to  work,  and  give,  and 
strive  together  for  it.  Hence  we  have  had  no  Sabbath  ; 
and  have  none  yet,  except  in  places." 
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*'  But  furtlier,  this  very  small  number,  last  spoken  of, 
must  be  divided  up  into  at  least  three  or  four  denomina- 
tions. And  as  certain  of  these  extemporize  ministers, 
enough  were  soon  asking  to  be  heard,  who  professed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  some  manner  ;  and  it  is  not  an  un- 
common feehng,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  compliment  to  a 
man,  to  hear  him  : — he  represents  his  denomination,  and 
it  is  showing  respect  and  giving  strength  enough  to 
his  denomination,  to  go  and  hsten  to  him.  Now  it  takes 
some  years  for  an  educated  minister  to  outlive  this  feeling, 
and  show — in  any  way  that  will  convince  a  community — 
the  superiority  of  wheat  to  chaff.  Such  a  demonstration 
is  the  only  one  that  will  abide,  or  that  will  gather  men 
who  thinJc^  to  the  support  of  the  truth." 

"  Here,  too,  this  work  of  gathering  has  to  be  done  over, 
and  over,  and  over  again  ;  because,  in  the  mines,  people 
move  when  their  claims  give  out,  or  when  better  '  pros- 
pects'  open  elsewhere.  If  others  come  in  their  place, 
they  are  strangers,  and  have  to  be  'gathered.'  Else- 
where than  in  the  mines,  they  are  on  lands  for  which  no 
sure  title  can  be  got.  As  the  ownerehip  of  one  parcel 
after  another  is  settled,  a  change,  very  likely,  takes  place 
in  the  occuj^ants." 

"  The  question,  therefore,  between  your  liberal  policy 
and  any  other,  for  these  communities,  was  really  the 
vital  question,  whether  they  should  have  the  Gospel 
preached  by  a  competent  ministry,  or  7iot.  There  were 
in  none  of  the  places  people  enough  of  one  way  of  think- 
ing, interested  in  having  a  minister,  to  have  got  together 
and  asked  you  to  send  one — to  say  nothing  of  promising 
to  help  support  him.  And  if  they  had  asked  for  one, 
any  minister  whom  you  might  have  sent,  in  answer  to 
such  a  request,  would  probably  not  have  found,  on  his 
arrival,  one  half  oith.Q  people  who  made  out  the  apphca- 
tion.  What  little  desire  for  the  Gospel  existed,  was  in 
tlie  hearts  of  persons  who  knew  not  where  they  would  be 
for  more  than  a  few  months  at  a  time." 

"  Now  it  is  clear,  that  if  such  a  people  have  the  Gospel, 
IT  MUST  BE  SENT  TO  THEM  ;  and,  like  the  coming  of  Christ 
from  heaven,  it  must  be  wiasked.^^ 
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"  Missionaries  must  be  willing  to  go  where  they  are  not 
wanted,  and  stay  till  they  are  wanted,  and  then  stay 
because  they  are  wanted." 

"  '  Has  the  California  Mission  disapjDointed  the  reason- 
able expectations  of  good  men  ?'  I  do  not  thmk  so.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  yet  half  a  score  of 
years  old.  I  contend,  that  all  the  enlarged,  patriotic, 
philanthropic,  christian  views,  so  strongly  set  forth  in  the 
Home  Missionary^  during  the  years  when  this  mission  was 
contemplated,  and  initiated,  were  true  and  sound.  And 
whoever  lives  twenty  years  from  this  day  will  say  so ! 
Beginnings  must  be  beginnings.  This  broad  territory, 
this  most  fruitful  soil,  these  rich  mines,  and  above  all, 
these  balmy  skies,  will  bring,  ere  long,  a  large  population 
hither.  We  must  work  now  with  those  who  are  here, 
before  those  others  come — or  the  devil  will  !  and  will 
make,  through  his  servants,  a  sorry  preparation  for  their 
reception.  What  others  can  do,  who  come  after  us,  de- 
pends on  what  we  do^  in  this  seedtime.  It  is  hard  work  ; 
it  is  slow  work — for  you,  for  us,  for  all ;  but  if  we  hold 
on,  it  is  sure  work." 

"  God  has  put  inducements  for  people  to  live  here,  so 
great,  that  a  great  people  will  live  here.  But  if  we  leave 
every  crazy  ism  and  belief  to  grow  rampant  on  this  vir- 
gin soil,  centuries  will  not  undo  the  evil  that  may  be  pre- 
vented by  being  firm  now." 

The  views  of  our  correspondent  are  unquestionably 
sound.  It  would  be  a  "  crime  and  a  blunder,"  to  leave 
California  to  herself.  A  glorious  harvest,  more  than 
golden,  awaits  our  hand,  if  we  "  endure  to  the  end." 
Our  anticipations  were  none  tOo  bright ;  although  their 
realization  comes  later  than  at  first  we  hoped.  The 
future  is  sure,  if  we  can  but  be  faithful  to  the  present. 
The  churches  must  be  wilhng  to  put  a  generous  harvest 
beneath  the  sod,  if  they  wish  to  chant  their  harvest-home 
with  a  ripe  and  full  "  hundred-fold  "  for  the  garner. 

Oregon. 

The  same  general  principles  apply  to  this  State.  Its 
whole  public  life,  however,  is  feebler,  and  its  progress,  in 
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all  human  probability,  must  be  slower.  And  yet,  the  estab- 
lishment of  churches  there,  under  the  care  of  a  thoroughly 
educated  ministry,  is  no  whit  the  less  important. 

"  If  the  people  of  Oregon,"  writes  a  missionary,  "  are 
ever  to  support  the  Gospel  among  themselves,  they  must 
be  trained  to  do  it.  If  they  are  to  have  stable,  intelli- 
gent— not  merely  partisan — churches,  it  must  be  through 
the  labors  of  stable,  intelligent,  and  unpartisan  ministers. 
If  they  are  to  enter  upon  the  great  work  of  evangelizing 
the  world,  and  of  sending  abroad  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  supporting  them,  as  missionaries,  their  attention 
must  be  turned  to  these  subjects,  and  they  must  be  edu- 
cated in  right  views  of  them.  It  can  never  be,  so  long  as 
they  jeer  at  missions,  and  look  only  upon  themselves  and 
their  own  affairs.  If  Oregon  is  ever  to  have  an  educated 
ministry,  it  must  be  by  the  people's  coming  to  appreciate 
them  enough  to  support  them — instead  of  denouncing 
'  hireling  preachers,'  and  requiring  every  minister  to 
support  himself.  If  our  churches  are  ever  to  come  up, 
even  to  the  standard  of  your  feeble  and  destitute  churches 
at  the  East,  in  ideas  of  ministerial  character  and  duty,  in 
ideas  of  christian  living,  and  in  demand  for  instruction,  it 
must  be  through  the  labors  of  just  such  men  as  labored 
in  those  churches  and  in  the  parent  churches.  New  Eng- 
land has  a  history  of  reUgion,  and  so  has  Oregon.  But 
the  contrast  is  of  education  to  ignorance,  of  habitual 
piety  to  temporary  excitement,  or  intelligent  faith  to 
crude  theories.  The  stream  of  good  influences,  which 
began  long  ago  in  a  Puritan  fountain,  will  sustain  and 
carry  forward  the  churches  of  New  England  against 
whatever  forces  of  infidelity,  or  indolence,  or  worldliness, 
or  error,  may  impede  them.  Your  feeble  churches  have 
the  elements  of  life,  and  the  materials  to  supply  their  own 
wants,  and  even  to  spare  for  other  portions  of  the  world. 
One  of  your  now  active  members,  if  transferred  to  us, 
would,  with  his  ideas  of  right  and  duty,  be  a  pillar  in  our 
little  churches.  We  are  suffering  for  want  of  that  mate- 
rial of  which  you  take  little  account." 

The  religious  condition  and  prospects  of  this  State  are, 
in  many  respects,  discouraging  ;  but  this  only  makes  our 
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duty  more  imperative.  The  Gospel  is  the  cure  of  the 
ills  afflicting  its  communities  now,  and  the  preventive 
of  those  that  threaten  to  come.  The  Gospel,  then,  must 
be  sent  thither,  in  the  persons  of  those  who  shall  be  capa- 
ble of  makmg  it  a  power  in  the  land. 

To  provide  such  laborers  in  adequate  numbers,  and 
sustain  them,  on  these  distant  outposts,  till  the  slowly 
maturing  churches  can  furnish  their  support,  will  impose 
a  heavy  responsibility  upon  this  Society.  But  the  Com- 
mittee have  entered  upon  the  work  with  a  full  view  of 
its  difficulties  and  expensiveness.  The  importance  of  the 
field,  the  spiritual  necessities  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
success  which  has  crowned  the  efforts  already  made,  am- 
ply warrant,  as  they  believe,  the  outlay  incurred  ;  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  continue  and  extend  their  oper- 
ations there,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  resources  of  the 
Society  and  the  claims  of  other  fields  will  allow. 

The  Territory  of  Washington  has  not  yet  received  its 
first  missionary.  The  population  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
ceedingly small,  and  much  scattered.  What  the  new 
emigration  will  do  for  her,  remains  to  be  seen.  Utah 
and  N'eio  Mexico^  also,  have  opened  no  door  of  access  to 
this  Society.  What  changes  approaching  developments 
of  Providence  may  make,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell.  All 
this  land  is  to  be  possessed  in  God's  good  time. 


vn. 

WEAKNESS  OP  CHUECHES— SECTARIANISM. 

It  is  but  too  evident  that  our  American  Christendom  is 
prosecuting  its  work,  in  some  respects,  at  a  disadvantage. 
True,  funds  have  been  furnished  with  a  commendable  hber- 
ality ;  but,  worse  than  a  dearth  of  money — which  a  few 
months  of  vigorous  effort,  or  a  prosperous  turn  in  the  mar- 
ket might  remove — there  is  a  dearth  of  men.  Fields  are 
explored,  openings  are  found,  communities  are  fast  form- 
ing, and  even  make  urgent  requests  for  ministers,  but 
often  there  are  no  ministers  to  send.     The  great  exigency 
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of  the  missionary  work  now  is,  the  want-  of  capable  and 
devoted  men. 

However  we  may  charge  this  upon  the  hikewarmness 
of  the  churches,  upon  the  absence  of  correct  views  re- 
specting ministerial  support — and  its  consequent  meager- 
ness — or  on  the  prevalence  among  young  men  of  a  subtile 
skepticism,  we  may  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
the  want  must  continue  as  long  as  that  unfortunate  divi- 
sion of  the  field  continues,  which  must  ever  come  from 
divided  counsels  and  sectarian  rivalries.  Destitutions 
are  likely  to  last  while  alienations  last. 

Number  and  Policy  of  Denominations. 

There  are  more  than  forty  religious  denominations  in 
the  United  States.  Of  these,  about  a  dozen  are  of  con- 
siderable importance.  More  than  a  dozen  would  come 
under  the  general  head  of  "  Evangelical ;"  and  of  these 
no  less  than  eight  are  prominent  for  their  numbers,  in- 
telligence, and  pecuniary  strength.  The  Calvinistic 
churches  include  as  many  as  five  important  denomina- 
tions. Four  of  these — the  N.  S.  Presbyterians,  the  O.  S. 
Presbyterians,  the  Congregationalists,  and  Baptists,  to- 
gether with  the  Methodists  and  Episcopahans — habitually 
esteem  it  a  matter  of  obligation  to  be  represented  in 
every  community  where  it  is  possible  to  gather  a  church 
of  their  name  ;  and,  in  establishing  these  churches,  deem 
it  no  part  of  their  duty  to  consider,  in  the  least,  the  wel- 
fare of  any  congregation  of  a  difierent  name  that  may 
have  been  previously  gathered.  The  only  exception — 
and  it  still  continues  an  important  exception — to  this 
general  remark,  is  that  of  the  denominations  aUied  in  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society.  Takmg,  therefore, 
the  N.  S.  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  as  sub- 
stantially one  denomination — one  from  the  close  similarity 
of  their  polity,  the  identity  of  their  doctrine,  and  their 
long  and  hearty  cooperation  in  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic misssions — and  leaving  out  of  the  account  all  the 
minor  sects,  we  have  five  great  evangeUcal  churches,  each 
one  of  whom  feels  bound  to  push  forward  its  own  growth, 
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with  a  disregard  of  the  interests  of  all  other  churches 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  ignoring  of  their  existence,  and, 
in  practical  effect,  identifies  the  Kingdom  of  God  with 
the  denomination.  It  is  very  much  as  though  each  one 
had  laid  it  down  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  its 
procedure — We  are  the  saints.  Every  denomination 
naturally  feels  that  it  must  be  strong  in  the  centers  of 
population ;  and  so,  without  asking  whether  the  Church 
of  Christ  needs  so  many  congregations  there,  we  crowd 
our  five,  or  (nowadays)  our  six  separate  enterprises,  of 
as  many  rival  names,  into  a  little  place  where  two 
churches  would  do  more  good  than  the  half  dozen. 

Bad  Effects. 

The  evils  that  result  from  this  course  are  many  and 
various.  One  consequence  of  it  is,  a  weakening  of  the 
unity  and  the  moral  force  of  the  Church  as  a  ichole. 

Another  is,  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  and  the 
strength  of  the  several  local  societies,  so  that  an  amount 
of  assistance  many  time  greater  is  needed,  and  this  need 
is  prolonged  for  years,  when,  often,  its  period  should 
have  been  reckoned  in  months. 

But  a  third  consequence  of  this  overcrowding  of  one 
portion  of  the  missionary  field  is  the  destitution  of  other 
portions.  While  many  villages  are  so  well  supplied  as 
to  leave  pastors  and  churches  leisure  to  quarrel,  many 
rural  districts  and  young  communities  are  almost  totally 
neglected.  If  all  the  preachers  in  the  United  States  were 
evangelical  men,  well  educated,  and  devoted  to  their 
work,  they  would  no  more  than  supply  the  real  w^ants  of 
the  country,  upon  a  system  of  wise  distribution.  On  a 
system,  then,  so  unfortunate  as  this,  its  destitutions  are 
not  supplied ;  and  we  hear  from  all  quarters  the  cry — 
Send  more  laborers  into  the  harvest ! 

A  Cause  of  Unwillingness  to  enter  the  Ministry. 

Again,  a  fourth  consequence  of  our  denominational 
divisions,  and  another  cause  of  destitution,  is  seen  in  the 
difficulty  of  persuading  young  men  of  enterprise  to  enter 
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the  ministry.  When  we  consider  how  the  field  of  minis- 
terial labor  is  cut  up  into  small  parishes,  affording  to  men 
of  superior  capacity  but  a  limited  scope  for  some  of  their 
best  qualities — with  scarcely  the  possibility  of  much  im- 
provement— promising,  also,  only  a  meager  support  and 
a  moderate  usefulness,  we  can  not  wonder  that  young- 
men  who  are  conscious  of  the  ability  to  occupy  a  larger 
sphere,  and  whose  nature  thirsts  after  something  stirring 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hopeful  struggle  and  for  achieve- 
ment, should  often  shrink  from  the  seeming  narrowness 
and  hopelessness  of  the  work  which  is  here  offered  them. 
We  need  not  praise  the  truthfulness  of  their  appreciation, 
in  all  particulars,  but  have  we,  on  the  whole,  a  right  to 
anticipate  a  different  decision  ?  No !  The  result  is 
manifestly  one  that  must  be  expected.  There  is  not  the 
least  doubt,  that  this  diminution  in  the  size  of  parishes  is 
also  a  diminution  in  the  attractiveness  of  the  pastoral 
office.  And  so,  this  very  multitude  of  denominations 
which  has  increased  the  want  of  ministers,  operates,  in 
more  ways  than  one,  to  diminish  the  supply. 

Furthermore  :  it  tends  to  keep  out  a  class  of  men  that 
is  very  much  needed.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious, 
than  that  the  West  demands  a  high  order  of  ability,  of 
education,  and  of  character,  in  those  who  are  to  be  the 
founders  of  its  churches  and  colleges,  who  are  to  shape 
the  morals  of  its  people,  and  their  religious  faith  and  life. 
Under  men  able  to  command  respect  as  instructors, 
leaders,  and  organizers,  as  well  as  in  the  more  tender 
relations  of  the  pastoral  office,  churches  will  rise  to  a 
quick  maturity,  and  soon  become  the  stout  allies  of  every 
good  cause,  though,  otherwise,  sure  to  linger  for  many 
years  in  a  state  of  dreary  inefficiency  and  disconsolate 
dependence. 

Discouragement  and  Injury  to  Ministers. 

But,  what  is  yet  worse,  the  present  state  of  things 
tends  to  injure  the  ministry.  No  preacher  but  has  felt, 
at  times,  the  depressmg  influence  of  a  small  audience.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  missionaries  at  the  West  feel  this 
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at  all  times ;  and  often  the  intellect  is  jaded,  and  the 
heart  is  wearied  out,  from  the  want  of  that  natural 
stimulus  which  the  presence  of  a  multitude  and  the  press- 
ure of  an  important  occasion  alone  can  afford.  If  it  is 
discouraging  to  find  your  people  coming  out  in  small 
numbers  on  rainy  Sabbaths,  what  is  it  to  have  nothing 
but  small  numbers  the  year  through,  and  year  after 
year  ?  How  must  this  tend  to  check  youthful  enthusi- 
asm, and  to  dull  the  fires  of  intellectual  and  moral  energy. 
If  our  brethren  of  the  West  have  not  fallen  behind  them- 
selves, it  certainly  is  not  due  to  the  inspiration  of  large 
audiences  or  of  populous  and  able  parishes.  For,  with 
so  many  divisions  in  such  sparse  and  unstable  communi- 
ties, these  can  not  be  otherwise  than  small.  Good  men 
will  labor  on,  indeed,  under  all  these  discouragements  ; 
and  the  greatness  of  their  faith  will  make  their  work  and 
their  achievement  great.  They  may  triumph  over  these 
difficulties,  but  they  contend  at  disadvantage ;  and  the 
difficulties  are  real^  notwithstanding  the  highest  fidelity. 


Waste  of  Resources. 

Kow  it  is  obvious,  upon  first  inspection,  that  a  system, 
(say,  rather,  a  confusion,)  characterized  by  such  an  un- 
fortunate distribution  of  labor — in  some  localities  multi- 
plying churches  to  excess,  and  leaving  other  regions 
destitute ;  making  the  town  congregations  weak,  from 
their  very  multitude,  and  losing  the  happy  moment  in 
communities  that  are  just  forming,  from  the  want  of  the 
right  men  to  occupy  them  ;  and  so  stimulating  sectarian 
rivalries,  that  ministers  frequently  abuse  as  much  time 
and  strength  in  working  against  each  other,  as  they  use 
in  working  for  Christ — that  such  a  system  must  result  in 
a  great  loaste  of  power ^  and  this,  of  all  kinds.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  churches  are  born  weak,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  worry  through  a  long  and  fretful  infancy,  are 
kept  on  a  diet  irritatingly  low,  and  compelled  to  struggle, 
with  slow  and  uncertain  growth,  toward  a  maturity 
which  must  come  late,  and  may  come  never. 
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Statistics. 

A  friend,  whose  attention  has  been  drawn  particularly 
to  this  subject,  and  who  has  spent  a  large  portion  of  his 
life  in  the  Home  Missionary  field,  has  communicated  to  us 
the  following  estimates  and  observations,  based  upon  the 
records  of  the  two  Presbyterian  and  the  Congregational 
churches,  which  furnish  a  striking  exposition  of  these 
tendencies  to  a  waste  of  resources  and  of  labor. 

"  Connected  with  these  three  denominations  there  are 
now  7,187  churches.  The  following  classification  will 
show  the  numerical  strength  of  6,253  of  these  churches, 
whose  membership  is  reported  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
General  Assemblies  and  in  the  Congregational  Year  Book 
for  1855.  The  average  numbers  of  the  934  churches 
whose  membership  is  not  reported  would  probably  be 
still  lower." 


Number  of  Members. 
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Proportions  of  Strong  and  "Weak  Chiirches. 

More  than  one  fifth,  therefore,  of  all  the  churches  con- 
nected with  these  denominations  may  be  counted  as  very 
xoeak^  none  of  them  having  more  than  twenty  five  mem- 
bers, and  the  average  falling  considerably  below  that 
number.  Nearly  one  fourth  may  be  counted  as  weak, 
their  membership  ranging  between  twenty  five  and  fifty  ; 
and  these,  taken  together  with  those  that  are  weaker  yet, 
constitute  nearly  43  per  cent  of  the  whole.  More  than 
two  thirds  of  all  the  churches  do  not  contain  over  one 
hundred  members.  Those  that  exceed  one  himdred  are 
about  31  per  cent,  and  those  that  exceed  two  hundred 
are  not  quite  1 1  per  cent  of  the  entire  number. 

Present   Supply  of  Ministers   Inadequate. 

"  The  whole  number  of  ministers  is  6,150.  The  num- 
ber of  pastors  and  stated  supplies  (errors  excepted)  is 
4,336 — leaving  1,814  to  be  classed  as  without  charge,  as 
professors,  teachers,  editors,  agents,  secretaries,  etc. 

"  The  number  of  churches  in  the  three  denominations 
whose  membership  is  reported  as  exceeding  fifty,  is  some 
five  hundred  less  than  the  number  of  pastors  and  stated 
supplies.  If,  therefore,  each  of  these  five  hundred  men 
were  to  occupy  two  churches,  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
churches  would  still  be  left  destitute ;  and,  if  allowance 
be  made  for  those  not  reporting,  this  number  must  be 
taken  as  exceeding  two  thousand.  Probably  none  of 
these  contain  more  than  thirty  five  members. 

Deficiency  caused  by  Divisions. 

"  Now  we  need  a  thousand-fold  increase  of  our  efiective 
force  in  the  great  harvest  field  of  the  world ;  but  have 
we  any  reason  to  expect  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
will  hear  our  cry  for  laborers,  and  raise  them  up  inde- 
finitely in  order  to  meet  wants  unnecessarily,  nay  wick- 
edly, created  by  our  divisions?  Would  a  spendthrift 
son  expect  to  prevail  with  an  indulgent  father  to  admin- 
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ister  to  his  necessities,  on  the  plea  or  the  confession  that 
he  had  squandered  his  former  bounty,  and,  moreover, 
was  intending  to  make  a  similar  use  of  what  he  then  so- 
licited ?  The  responsibility  rests  upon  Christians  of  no 
one  name,  and  it  would  seem  that  if  the  people  of  God 
every  where  could  but  have  a  full  realization  of  the  heart- 
rending inadequacy  of  all  means  yet  employed  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  or  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
ever  meeting  the  vast  want  under  such  a  waste  of  power, 
the  work  of  economical  adjustment  would  at  once  and 
earnestly  commence,  and  also  a  new  consecration — that 
the  evangelization  of  the  world  might  be  carried  forward 
upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  providential  open- 
ings for  missionary  effort. 

*'  That  would  be,  mdeed,  a  glorious  revolution  which 
should  bring  the  true  disciples  of  Christ  every  where  to 
this  position — to  a  consecration  that  should  keep  nothing 
back  from  the  Lord,  to  a  heaven-approved  economy  in 
the  adjustment  of  forces,  a  condensation  of  churches  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  till  the  combined  body  could  sup- 
port a  pastor,  furnish  him  with  all  needed  facilities  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  work,  and,  at  the  same  time,  open 
to  him  an  adequate  field  of  labor.  All  supernumerary 
ministers  in  a  given  locality  would  thus  be  set  loose  for 
effort  where  men  are  perishing  for  lack  of  vision.  Then 
Apollos  would  not  interfere  with  Paul  when  he  planted, 
nor  Paul  with  Apollos  when  he  watered,  nor  would  both 
either  plant  or  water  at  the  same  point  or  time,  pro\dded 
one  could  do  the  work." 

All   this  Weakness   not   Necessary. 

But  it  is  possible  that  some,  calling  to  mind  the  large 
number  of  weak  congregations  at  the  East — where  de- 
nominational rivalry  is  less  active  than  at  the  West — may 
claim  that  this  feebleness  is  wholly  owing  to  the  neces- 
sary imperfection  of  human  arrangements — that  we  must 
always  have  the  poor  with  us  ;  and  that  the  sectarianism 
of  the  West  has  little  responsibility  for  this  feebleness  of 
her  churches.     It  were  sufficient  to  suggest,  in  reply — 
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that  the  weak  churches  in  the  older  States  are  found 
where  the  communities  are  weak,  in  barren  or  unculti- 
vated districts,  or  in  regions  depopulated  by  emigration ; 
while  very  many  of  the  feeble  churches  of  the  West  are 
in  populous,  vigorous,  growing  communities,  where 
nothing  but  irreligion  or  division  could  keep  the  congre- 
gations from  being  numerous^  and  where  nothing  less 
than  the  combination  of  the  two  could  keep  them  so 
small  as  they  are.  Yonder  are  three  debilitated. churches 
struggling  for  existence  against  each  other :  is  it  neces- 
sary to  ask,  whether,  if  they  were  joined  in  one,  and 
were  with  one  heart  and  voice  contending  for  the  king- 
dom of  God,  the  christian  strength  of  that  commimity 
would  not  be  greater  ? 


Proportion   of  Weak  Churches   at   the  West. 

But  facts  are  at  hand  which  show  that  the  relative 
number  of  feeble  churches  is  much  larger  at  the  West 
than  at  the  East.  Of  the  churches  in  IlHnois  and  Iowa 
connected  with  three  leading  denominations,  the  propor- 
tion that  must  be  accounted  very  weak — having  not 
more  than  twenty  five  communicants — ^is  almost  twice  as 
great  as  in  the  same  denominations  taken  entire,  and 
amounts  to  nearly  tioo  fifths  of  the  whole  number  re- 
porting. These,  again,  taken  with  those  whose  member- 
ship ranges  between  twenty  five  and  fifty,  make  up  nearly 
70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ! 

Furthermore  :  An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  the 
cooperative  denominations  for  the  year  1855-6  shows, 
that  in  Iowa,  105  churches,  out  of  the  126  that  are  con- 
nected with  these  denominations,  report  less  than  fifty 
members ;  in  Wisconsin,  93,  out  of  141  ;  in  IDinois,  148, 
out  of  244;  in  Indiana,  100,  out  of  149  ;  in  Ohio,  174, 
out  of  344  ;  and  in  Michigan,  109,  out  of  194  ;  making 
a  total  of  729,  in  an  aggregate  of  1,198  reporting — while 
of  the  96  failing  to  report,  the  great  majority,  doubtless, 
fall  into  the  same  class.  It  would  be  sale  to  say,  that  of 
1,300  churches,  800  contain  less  than  50  members  each. 
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The   West   needs   Missionary   Aid. 

When,  now,  we  consider,  that  in  every  fifty  church 
members,  probably  less  than  twenty  five  are  males  ;  that 
not  all  of  these,  even,  are  heads  of  families,  or  of  mature 
years ;  that  not  all  the  heads  of  families  are  either  in 
comfortable  pecuniary  circumstances,  or  possessed  of  any 
peculiar  social  influence  ;  that  the  majority  of  professors 
of  reUgion  are  by  no  means  rich ;  that  throughout  the 
West,  the  population  is  much  scattered,  and  that — owing 
to  the  sectarian  divisions,  the  adherents  of  any  particular 
denomination  are  generally  still  more  sparsely  distri- 
buted ;  and  when  we  recollect,  how  small  a  proportion 
of  the  whole  Western  people  have  either  Congregational 
or  (N.  S.)  Presbyterian  predilections,  and  how  many  of 
them  dislike  every  form  of  christian  doctrine,  and  are 
uneasy  under  the  restraints  of  the  Gospel,  and  what 
multitudes  beside  are  so  absorbed  in  worldly  schemes  as 
merely  to  furnish  the  missionary  an  increase  of  work, 
with  no  increase  of  support ; — when  we  gather  all  these 
particulars,  with  others,  into  one  view,  it  becomes  very 
clear,  that  aid  must  be  given,  or  many  of  these  churches 
will  die.  The  West  can  not  be  expected  to  achieve  un- 
aided that  great  work,  so  essential,  not  only  to  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Gosj^el  on  this  continent,  but  even  to  the 
growth  of  our  people  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  its  free 
institutions.  So  that,  we  must  be  contented  to  give  up 
the  noblest  hope  and  ambition  of  American  hearts,  and 
practically  to  deny  our  Christian  Faith,  unless  we  are 
ready  to  bestow  liberally  of  our  substance  toward  the 
support  of  the  churches  of  the  West. 

Hope  ! 

With  all  that  can  be  done  for  them,  it  is  likely  that 
some  will  perish :  for  they  are  surrounded  with  a  ram- 
pant and  triumphant  worldliness,  and  their  best  strength 
is  perpetually  wasted  by  migrations.  A  few  may  seem 
to  perish.  But  even  these  will  not  wholly  die  !  There 
is  life  iu  their  scattered  particles ;   and  wherever  the 
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winds  shall  drive  them,  they  will  kindle  the  old  flames. 
Nor  shall  the  first  altars  remain  forever  cold ;  but  holy 
fii'es  shall  be  relighted  upon  them  also  ;  so  that,  at  last, 
there  shall  not  fail  to  be  a  Christian  Church  in  any  com- 
munity, where  one  is  planted  now. 

But  most  of  these  seven  hundred  churches  will  not 
die  !  They  will  stand  where  they  stand  to-day,  while  the 
nation  hves.  The  same  hills  shall  listen  to  the  sound  of 
their  Sabbath  bells  ;  the  same  prairies  shall  feel  the  sweet 
vibrations  in  their  bosoms ;  the  same  broad  garden  lands 
shall  be  studded  with  christian  dwelHngs,  shall  smile  be- 
neath the  considerate  and  skillful  touch  of  christian  in- 
dustry, shall  be  vocal  with  domestic  gladness,  and  with 
psalms  of  accordant  thanksgiving,  as  long  as  the  pillars 
of  the  repubUc  shall  abide  on  their  foundations.  The 
older  States  shall  be  blessed  in  that  they  have  given, 
and  the  newer  in  that  they  have  received  ;  and  all  shall 
be  glad  together  before  the  Lord.  The  work  of  Home 
Missions  is  sure  to  be  doxe  !  The  question  for  each 
patriot  and  Christian  is — Shall  I  have  a  part  in  it  ? 


VIII. 

OBSTACLES    TO    HOME    MISSIONS. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  conclusive  way  of  demon- 
strating the  pressing  need  of  Home  Missions,  than  by 
showing  the  formidable  obstacles  with  which  the  Gospel 
has  to  contend,  over  a  large  part  of  our  country.  Every 
obstacle  is,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  effects,  a  moral  want ; 
and  the  measure  of  the  obstacle  is  the  measure  of  the 
strength  necessary  to  meet  the  want. 

"We  propose,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
obstacles  with  which  the  Home  Missionary  cause  has  to 
contend.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  not  be  understood  as 
aiming  to  give  a  just  and  balanced  picture  of  society,  but 
only  of  certain  unfavorable  asj^ects  of  it  in  reference  to 
this  work. 

1 
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It  is  obvious  that,  if  all  the  people  of  our  country  were 
of  the  same  language  and  descent,  and  had  been  brought 
up  under  similar  and  wholesome  influences ;  if  the 
proportion  of  real  Christians  among  emigrants  were 
large ;  if  the  ruling  spirit  of  this  emigration  were  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  genuine  piety  ;  if  this  flow  of  population 
were  regular  and  not  too  vehement ;  if  settlements  were 
made  with  deliberate,  conscientious  regard  to  religious 
interests  ;  if  the  new  communities  were  intelligent,  order- 
ly, and  stable — free  from  gross  stupidities,  sectarianisms, 
fanaticisms,  unbeliefs ;  and  if  the  infinite  value  of  the  Gospel 
were  duly  appreciated,  then  the  work  of  rooting  out  the 
elements  of  the  old  heathenism  which  still  remain,  were 
comparatively  easy.  But  unhappily,  these  things  are 
not  so. 

Materials  of  the  Population. 

1.  Look  first  at  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials entering  into  the  composition  of  society  on  the  mis- 
sionary field. 

It  is  brought  together  from  various  continents ;  and 
Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  each  claim  a  considerable 
proportion  of  our  population.  It  is  aggregated  from 
diverse  nations  ;  Irish,  Germans,  French,  English,  Scan- 
dinavians, Hollanders,  with  a  sifting  from  almost  every 
other  European  realm,  and  numerous  representatives  of 
many  an  African  tribe,  mingle  with  the  sons  of  the  Old 
Thirteen,  and  of  every  younger  State  and  Territory  that 
has  come  into  existence.  The  German  democrat  and  the 
French  socialist  find  themselves  side  by  side  with  the 
staid  republicans  and  Puritans  of  New  England,  and  with 
ex-slave-holders  and  "  sand-hillers "  from  the  South. 
Protestant  and  Romanist,  Rationalist  and  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  Baptist,  Churchman,  Come-outer,  the  Jesuit 
and  the  Hard-shell,  the  Mormon  and  the  Soul-sleeper,  find 
themselves  brought  into  necessary  intercourse,  and  min- 
gling on  terms  of  equality.  Here  are  souls  burning  with 
the  love  of  freedom  ;  and  here,  also,  those  whose  being  is 
eaten  up  with  hatred  of  "  abolition."     Here  are  the  most 
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humble  servants  of  "  his  lordship  "  the  bishop,  and  "  his 
holiness  "  the  jDope ;  and  here,  too,  the  souls  that  have 
scorned  all  allegiance,  and  abjured  all  reverence.  Here 
is  the  acute  speculative  thinker  and  reformer,  full  of  his 
ideas  of  progress,  his  enthusiasms,  and  projects ;  and 
here,  that  unfortunate  victim  of  another's  oppression,  the 
"  poor  white  "  from  the  South,  whose  aspirations  have 
died  beneath  the  malign  shade  of  slavery. 

If  similarity  of  origin,  education,  ideas,  habits,  and 
sympathies  is  calculated  to  promote  a  cordial  union  in  re- 
ligious affairs,  and  to  facilitate  the  building  up  of  vigorous 
churches,  then  so  great  a  diversity  of  origin,  sentiment, 
principle,  and  sympathy  must  be  a  grievous  obstacle  to 
this  work.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  facts  illustrative 
of  this  state  of  things  ;  and  to  show  how,  in  communities 
populous  and  rich  enough  to  maintain  several  strong 
churches,  these  divisions  and  jealousies  are  a  source  of 
prolonged  weakness.  But  it  is  needless  to  bring  these 
details  before  the  readers  of  the  Home  Missionary. 

We  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  call  to  mind,  briefly, 
some  of  the  statistics  of  emigration  which  were  brought 
to  view  in  the  census  reports  of  1850,  and  which  illustrate 
the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  population  of  our  new 
States.  It  is  stated,  that  while  93  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Scotland,  96  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Eng- 
land, and  over  99  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
were  born  within  those  countries,  respectively  ;  in  Illinois 
only  39  per  cent,  were  born  within  the  State,  in  Iowa  less 
than  22  per  cent.,  and  in  Wisconsin  less  than  18  per  cent. 
But  in  the  British  dominions  the  greater  proportion  even 
of  those  born  out  of  the  country,  were  yet  children  of 
natives  ;  and  those  of  foreign  parentaffe  form,  in  Scotland, 
only  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent. ;  in  Ireland,  one  twentieth ; 
and  in  England,  one  fiftieth  of  one  per  cent.  How  dif- 
ferent in  our  Western  States,  where  we  find  the  children 
of  foreign  birth  forming — in  Iowa  and  Ohio,  11  per  cent. ; 
in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  13  per  cent. ;  in  Michigan,  14 
per  cent. ;  in  Minnesota,  nearly  33  per  cent. ;  and  in 
Wisconsin,  over  36  per  cent.,  of  the  entire  population ; 
and  the  average  of  the  whole  Northwest  estimated  at 
13  per  cent. 
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Discordant  Elements. 

2.  But  the  elements  of  our  Western  population  are  not 
simply  heterogeneous ;  they  are  discordant. 

There  are  the  Irish ;  who  have  come  hither,  not  by 
myriads,  but  by  tens  of  myriads  ;  most  of  them  ignorant, 
bigoted,  full  of  suspicions,  jealousies,  and  hostilities  ; 
under  subjection  to  priests  whose  aim  it  is  to  cherish 
these  jealousies,  and  to  keep  their  flocks  forever  separate 
from  the  mass  of  the  people,  so  that  they  may  remaia 
a  realm  within  the  Republic,  owning  allegiance  to 
*'  Babylon."  In  many  large  towns,  and  in  many  young 
villages  springing  to  life  along  canals  and  railroads,  these 
Irish  Romanists  form  a  large  and  important  part  of  the 
population — none  the  less  important  from  the  fact  that 
now  they  are  poor  ;  for  the  laboring  man  of  to-day  is  the 
rich  man  of  to-morrow  ;  and  while  the  sons  of  wealth  de- 
scend, the  children  of  poverty  are  rising. 

Then  there  are  the  Germans,  in  many  places  far  more 
numerous  than  foreigners  of  any  other  nation,  and  in 
some  respects  more  formidable  opposers  of  evangelical 
rehgion,  from  their  greater  intelligence,  and  from  the 
compactness  of  their  communities.  The  majority  of  them 
are  either  Romanists  or  unbelievers.  They  make  the 
Sabbath  a  day  of  revelry,  and  are  every  where  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  strong  drink.  Industrious,  sagacious, 
often  well  educated,  they  yet  hold  with  the  greatest  tena- 
city the  prejudices  against  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  im- 
bibed in  a  country  where  the  friends  of  the  Bible  had 
sided  with  faithless  and  oppressive  rulers  ;  and  they  cling 
here  to  the  abuses  and  the  laxities  which  they  learned  to 
relish  in  "  the  fatherland."  On  the  whole,  they  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  impracticable,  as  well  as  powerful, 
elements  with  which  Christianity  has  to  contend.  Often 
do  the  missionaries  have  occasion  to  lament  the  sad  j^re- 
ponderance  of  their  evil  usages,  their  gross  assaults  upon 
the  Sabbath,  and  against  the  Temperance  cause,  and  the 
Bible. 

But  even  the  native  emigration  westward  is  not  such 
as  we  could  wish.     Multitudes  of   the  emigrants  from 
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Southern  States,  themselves  victims  of  Slavery,  and  ftigi- 
tives  from  its  indirect  oppressions,  have  yet  learned  to  be 
suspicious  of  the  freemen  of  the  North,  and  "  Yankee  " 
schools  and  preachers  have  been  the  special  objects  of 
theu'  jealousy.  It  has  seemed  to  many  of  them  that 
"  heart  religion  "  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  an  educated 
minister ;  and  they  have  preferred  the  exhortations  of 
"j9es."  and  "  Old  Jones^''  delivered  in  the  midst  of  ec- 
static groans  and  convulsions,  to  any  "  speaking  of  the 
truth  in  love  "  from  lips  of  wisdom  and  gentleness. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  these,  are  radicals  and 
come-outers  from  the  East — men  who  have  learned  many 
things,  but  nothing  rightly ;  full  of  curious  intelligence, 
but  "  knowing  nothing  as  they  ought  to  know  ; "  full 
also  of  strife  and  debate,  heady,  high-minded,  fierce,  ever 
learning,  never  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ; 
men  of  diverse  and  changeable  creeds,  of  disbeliefs  and 
no-beliefs,  whose  hand  is  Hfted  to  destroy,  but  not  to 
build. 

Between  these  two  classes  is  to  be  found  every  grade 
of  ignorance  and  of  irrehgion,  of  mental  stupidity  and 
fanaticism ;  and  in  addition  to  them  must  be  reckoned 
that  vast  multitude  who  care  little  for  the  things  of  reli- 
gion, but  are  wholly  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 

Throw  these  discordant  elements  together,  mingled  so 
that  in  one  place  one  kind  shall  be  in  the  ascendency,  and 
in  another  place  another  kind,  and  who  does  not  see  that 
this  confusion  is  of  itself  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  growth 
of  relio^ious  institutions  ? 


Mode  of  Settlement. 

3.  But  consider,  in  the  third  place,  the  manner  in  which 
these  materials  are  brought  together. 

Settlements  are  made  with  vast  rapidity.  In  twelve 
months,  the  population  of  Minnesota  increased  from  thirty 
five  to  seventy  five  thousand.  In  the  ten  years  between 
1840  and  1850,  the  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  of  Wis- 
consin became  three  hundred  thousand.  The  annual 
growth  of  Iowa  is  now  estimated  at  one  hundred  thou- 
7* 
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sand.  This  tremendous  tide  of  mingled  elements  pours  in 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
provide  the  necessary  religious  teachers,  and  difficult  for 
these  teachers  to  gather  and  organize  congregations. 
This  obstacle  to  religious  progress  is  still  further  enhanced 
by  the  irregularity  which  characterizes  the  movements 
of  the  population,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  changes. 

But  worse  in  its  influence  than  either  this  suddenness 
or  magnitude  of  change,  is  the  spirit  which  animates  this 
migration.  This  vast  crowd  are  incited  by  a  thirst  for 
wealth.  It  is  not  freedom  of  conscience  which  they  seek, 
through  so  many  privations ;  it  is  not  pure  homes  for 
their  children,  where  they  shall  be  safe  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  gross  world,  and  shall  enjoy  facilities  for  a  high 
and  perfect  training ;  it  is  not  for  any  thing  sacred  or 
noble  that  the  majority  of  these  restless  tribes  are  so 
eager  ;  it  is — money.  With  this  for  the  ruling  sj^irit  of 
the  movement,  it  necessarily  happens  that  many  things 
that  are  noble  and  sacred  give  place  to  those  which  are 
not ;  and  that  every  interest  will  stand  a  better  chance  to 
be  provided  for  than  the  greatest  good.  The  religious 
welfare  of  the  community  is,  with  the  majority,  the  object 
least  regarded,  and  cared  for  last.  This  eagerness  for 
gain  absorbs  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people,  exhausts 
their  energies  and  their  enthusiasm,  and  gives  to  the 
whole  movement  of  society  an  irreligious  bias. 

Unfavorable  Traits  of  Communities. 

4.  The  communities  formed  in  such  a  manner,  under 
the  influence  of  such  a  spirit,  from  such  promiscuous  and 
discordant  materials,  acquire  many  characteristics  which 
are  serious  obstacles  to  Home  Missions. 

There  is  a  want  of  stability.  A  village  will  attain  a 
sudden  prosperity,  and  seem  to  have  the  promise  of  per- 
manent growth,  when,  all  at  once,  some  new  railroad  or 
manufactory  will  build  up  a  rival  at  its  expense.  Kich 
farms  are  deserted  in  the  hope  of  finding  richer  ones ;  or, 
the  multiplication  of  foreigners  makes  the  neighborhood 
u.nattractive  to  those  of  English  lineage,  and  they  seek 
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more  congenial  homes.  It  is  not  ISTew  England  alone 
that  suffers  from  this  drain  of  population,  but  numerous 
places  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  experience  the  same  evil. 

The  extent  of  this  internal  migration  may  surprise 
those  who  are  strangers  to  the  facts.  While  in  England 
only  16  per  cent,  of  the  population  reside  out  of  their 
native  counties,  no  less  than  46  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Wisconsin  were  born  in  other  States  ;  in  Illinois, 
47  per  cent. ;  in  Michigan,  51  per  cent. ;  and  in  Iowa  67 
per  cent.  The  migration  is  not  merely  from  the  old 
States  to  the  new,  but  also  from  one  new  State  to  another. 
This  changeableness  of  the  population  renders  it  difficult 
to  lay  plans  for  the  future,  and  often  disappoints  the  most 
prudent  enterprises. 

Another  serious  obstacle  in  a  large  proportion  of 
Western  communities,  is  the  absence  of  any  settled,  dis- 
tinctly religious  public  opinio?!.  People  haVe  come 
together  under  the  pressure  of  such  motives,  from  so 
many  parts  of  the  world,  their  training  has  been  so  di- 
verse, their  opinions  are  so  discordant,  their  acquaintance 
has  been  so  short,  and  the  permanency  of  all  relations  so 
very  uncertain,  that  any  thing  like  a  well-grounded  and 
pronounced  accord  on  matters  of  religion  or  morals  is 
hardly  to  be  expected.  Very  different  is  this  state  of 
society  from  that  of  old  New  England  towns,  where  the 
original  settlers  were  compacted  into  closest  unity  of  be- 
lief and  sympathy,  and  where  the  motives  that  originated 
the  settlement  were  largely  religious,  and  whose  growth, 
moreover,  was  so  slow  as  to  give  time  for  the  natural 
assimilation  of  all  foreign  elements. 

Furthermore,  Christianity,  in  her  efforts  to  bring  the 
heart  of  the  West  beneath  her  control,  is  compelled  to 
contend  with  the  balefui  example  of  those  who  have  once 
taken  the  vows  of  disciples,  and  whose  names  yet  stand 
on  the  records  of  Eastern  churches.  Most  grievous  of 
all  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  the  churches  at  the  West, 
is  this — for  which  their  sister  churches  of  the  East  are,  in 
no  small  measure,  responsible.  It  is  vain  to  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  are  doing  our  whole  duty  towards  those 
of  our  church-members  who  emigrate.     It  is  vain  to  pro- 
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fess  that  all  these  backsliding  brethren,  these  "  dead 
Christians,"  as  they  are  significantly  called,  are  alone  in 
their  guilt.  They  share  the  blame  of  unfaithfulness  with 
the  pastors  and  members  of  the  churches  on  whose  rolls 
their  names  remain,  but  who  have  ceased  to  exercise  over 
them  that  watch  and  ward  which  they  have  solemnly 
vowed  to  maintain.  There  is  no  more  serious  question 
for  our  churches  than  that  which,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  is  thus  coming  back  to  them  from  the  West : 
"  Where  is  thy  brother  ?"  The  answer  of  Cain  is  no 
more  approimate  for  us  than  for  him. 

Still  again :  Western  communities  experience  the  evils 
of  a  liberty  which  is  license.  There,  restless  and  over 
confident  spirits  are  free  from  the  restraints  of  a  long 
established  order ;  and  those  who  are  careless  and  mer- 
cenary no  longer  feel  it  necessary  to  pay  an  outward  de- 
ference to  principles  which  they  secretly  dislike  or  con- 
temn. The  various  forms  of  unbelief  and  of  fanaticism 
make  easy  conquests  ;  and  in  some  districts  even  the  reli- 
gion that  is  honored  by  the  multitude  is  more  fruitful  of 
infidelity  than  of  piety  ;  regions  where  these  usages  have 
long  prevailed  are  become  moral  deserts,  as  though  fire 
had  wasted  them  ;  and,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the 
West,  are  said  to  have  been  "  burnt  over."  The  religion 
of  some  of  the  Western  sects  is  the  worst  kind  of  license. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
missionary  field,  is  found  in  the  sparseness  of  the  popula- 
tio7i.  On  the  frontier  this  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  There  must  ever  be  a  fringe  upon  the  borders  of  a 
nation  like  this.  In  these  instances,  however,  the  evil 
diminishes  every  year,  and,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
again,  is  but  temporary.  It  will  continue  to  be  felt  in  some 
measure,  indeed,  for  a  long  time ;  all  progress  is  here 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  mass  of  the 
population  is  not  destined  to  sufifer  from  this  hindrance 
long. 

In  another  part  of  our  country,  however,  the  case  is 
widely  and  sadly  dififerent.  There  the  sparseness  of 
population  is  occasioned,  not  by  the  newness  of  the  coun- 
try, but  by  the  character  of  its  institutions  ;  and  Slavery^ 
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which  dishonors  labor,  repels  a  free  emigration,  impover- 
ishes the  soil,  and  discourages  enterprise — requiring  large 
plantations,  driving  the  towns  far  asimder,  and  keeping 
the  roads  poor,  must  ever  make  it  difficult  to  concentrate 
the  people  into  large  and  prosperous  churches.  Churches 
are  communions ;  and  where  communion  is  made  diffi- 
cult, churches  must  be  weak  in  numbers  and  in  energy.  A 
permanent  sparseness  of  population  is  one  of  the  greatest 
possible  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  self-supporting 
churches. 

Slavery, 

5.  But  Slavery^  in  its  own  proper,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  social  tendencies,  is  a  far  greater  obstacle.  Crowd- 
ing down  half  of  the  people — almost  the  entire  laboring 
class — into  the  condition  of  "  chattels  personal,"  in  which 
they  are  deprived  of  the  motives  that  man  always  needs 
for  his  progress  in  any  thing  good,  and  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  are  his  right ;  casting  a  shadow  of  ignominy 
upon  all  those  whose  poverty  compels  them  to  work  with 
their  hands ;  depriving  them,  too,  of  the  proper  stiimi- 
lus  to  improvement,  and  of  necessary  facilities  for  mental 
and  for  spiritual  culture  ;  exalting  the  few  into  a  place  of 
temptation,  that  it  may  degrade  the  many  into  a  state  of 
ignorance  and  dependence,  which  is  the  fruitful  occasion 
of  gross  immorahties,  and  of  vulgar  and  obstinate  reli- 
gious fanaticisms ;  trampling  on  first  principles  of  the  di- 
vine law,  the  dictates  of  man's  natural  conscience,  and  the 
essential  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ — and  so,  lowering 
the  standard,  and  confusing  the  principles  of  rectitude, 
infusing  a  subtile  demoralization  throughout  the  commu- 
nity, and  making  all  rights  and  duties  of  doubtful  vali- 
dity ;  diminishing  even  the  sacredness  of  life,  the  author- 
ity of  the  law  that  guards  it,  and  the  sanctity  of  courts 
whose  duty  it  is  to  judge  transgressors ;  exercising  an 
arbitrary  censorship  over  the  press,  and  often  prescribing 
expositions  and  ethics  for  the  pulpit  ;  limiting  the  just 
liberty  of  every  member  of  society,  overawing  opposition, 
and  touching  every  consenting  conscience  with  a  stain — 
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this  mournful  system  of  American  Slavery  is  a  curse  to  all 
concerned  in  it,  and  an  enemy  to  God  and  man.  Its 
essential  spirit,  and  its  "  net  purport  and  result,"  consti- 
tute, as  all  Home  Missionary  experience  most  sorrowfully 
shows,  a  fearful  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  principles, 
and  to  the  renovating  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Sectarianism. 

6.  Lastly,  some  of  the  churches  and  Christians  of  the 
West  themselves  create  obstacles  of  the  most  serious  na- 
ture to  their  own  proper  work.  Sectarian  rivalry  is,  in 
many  places,  carried  to  a  pitch  of  narrowness  and  spite, 
but  feebly  appreciated  by  Eastern  Christians,  such  as  is 
impossible  in  an  educated  community,  and  is  incompre- 
hensible to  hearts  enlarged  by  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Christ. 

But  the  signs  of  the  times  seem  to  indicate  that  some 
drops  of  this  miserable  sectarian  poison  have  fallen  upon 
souls  familiar  with  better  things,  and  have  affected 
churches  that  are  prominent  for  their  intelligence,  and 
denominations  long  affiliated  in  a  union  which  God  has 
blessed.  Already,  from  certain  portions  of  the  missionary 
field,  accounts  begin  to  arrive  of  evil  results,  the  shadows 
of  whose  coming  were  visible  some  time  ago.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  is  wisdom  and  charity  enough  in  the 
churches  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  those  distractions 
which,  in  past  days,  brought  shame  upon  American 
Christendom,  and  whose  consequences  are  distinctly  read 
to-day  in  that  sorrowful  list  of  feeble  churches,  scattered 
over  the  whole  missionary  field,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  on  a  preceding  page. 

What  is  our  Duty  ? 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  confused  multitude  of  various 
origin,  scattered  over  a  vast  space,  a  large  part  of  them 
living  far  asunder,  amid  discomforts,  perpetually  in  mo- 
tion, never  permanently  settled,  burthened  wdth  distract- 
ing cares,  subject  to  high  excitements,  buried  in  worldli- 
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ness,  pulled  this  way  and  that  by  rival  sects,  and  predis- 
posed to  contempt  of  all  religion,  unteachable,  proud, 
vain,  ambitious,  contentious,  hardened  in  long  transgres- 
sion— and  the  practical  questions  come  up,  How  can  these 
multitudes  be  made  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  What 
can  WE  do,  to-day  ?  Like  all  questions  of  immediate 
duty,  this  is  an  "  open  secret."   The  main  answer  is  clear : 

First :  We  must  send  men  to  the  West  loho  shall 
there  become  the  ^:>as^or5  of  churches :  —  pastors,  not 
preachers,  merely ;  shepherds  of  the  flock,  who  shall  not 
flee  before  any  wolves,  and  who  shall  know  how  to  lead 
the  sheep  into  wholesome  pastures.  In  other  words,  we 
must  prosecute  with  all  possible  vigor  the  work  of 
Home  Missions.  Whatever  else  be  done,  this  is  the  one 
great  thing  that  must  not  be  left  undone.  Our  main  re- 
liance must  ever  be,  on  the  influences  of  the  Sj)irit  of 
God,  through  an  evangelical,  educated,  and  pious  minis- 
try, in  connection  with  churches  holding  fast  to  the  apos- 
tolical puritanism  of  doctrine  and  order.  But  other 
things  are  also  important ;  and 

Secondly :  Eastern  churches  should  look  after  their 
emigrant  members,  and  see  to  it,  that  they  do  not  will- 
fully neglect  to  join  themselves  to  the  people  of  God  in 
their  new  home.  Emigrant  families  should  esteem  it 
their  first  duty  to  unite  in  hearty  cooperation  with  the 
nearest  church ;  and  should  feel  that  if  they  can  succeed 
in  building  it  up,  a  pure  and  vigorous  household  of  the 
Lord,  they  have  done  more  for  their  children  than  if  they 
had  accumulated  a  fortune,  and  better  for  the  commu- 
nity than  if  they  had  built  a  railroad. 

Thirdly :  Churches  and  Christians  at  the  South  should 
feel  that  they  owe  it  to  God,  and  to  their  whole  country, 
to  the  present,  and  to  all  future  generations,  and  to  all 
nations  upon  whom  the  influence  of  our  example  or  labor 
shall  ever  fall,  to  do  all  that  God  permits^  for  the  removal 
of  the  unspeakable  evil  and  iniquity  that  are  essentially 
involved  in  our  American  system  of  Slavery  ;  and  all 
others,  be  they  of  the  North  or  of  the  South,  are  in  duty 
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bound  to  assist  to  the  utmost  of  their  abihty,  those  upon 
whom  the  chief  weight  of  this  dread  responsibility  rests. 

Lastly :  All  the  churches  of  our  land  are  bound  to  do 
more  for  the  spiritual  growth  of  their  me7nhers  ;  so  that 
we  may  not  be  obliged  to  record  such  lamentable  defec- 
tions from  the  army  of  the  Lord — such  lukewarmness, 
such  worldliness,  such  unfaithfulness  among  professed  be- 
lievers ;  or  so  many  forms  of  fanaticism,  and  such  intox- 
ication in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  among  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  center  of  christian  communities, 
and  under  the  combination  of  all  best  religious  influences. 
We  need  a  new  Puritanism — not  narrow  and  intense,  but 
broad,  and  strong,  and  generous,  and  full  of  faith,  and 
tenderness,  and  fidelity,  possessed  ^vith  that  charity 
which  "  never  faileth."  We  need  a  new  baptism  of  fire. 
"  This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting." 


IX. 
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The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  has  now,  for 
one  third  part  of  a  century,  enjoyed  the  affection- 
ate confidence  of  a  very  large  and  intelligent  christian 
community.  Its  growth  has  been  steady  and  healthful ; 
and  it  occupies,  at  this  moment,  a  stronger  position,  and 
apparently  is  doing  more  good,  than  at  any  previous  time. 
Whether  we  reflect  upon  the  purity  and  the  grandeur 
of  its  aims,  the  wisdom  of  its  methods,  the  success  with 
which  Divine  Providence  has  blessed  its  labors,  or  the 
field  of  glorious  promise  which  is  opening  before  it,  we 
feel  that  every  good  man  must  rise  from  such  a  scrutiny, 
with  new  gratitude  and  hope.  It  is  not  our  purpose  at 
this  time,  however,  to  give  illustrations  of  these  several 
points,  but  merely  to  throw  out  a  few  thoughts  with  re- 
gard to  the  position  and  objects  of  the  Society. 
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General    Object. 

The  ultimate  end  for  which  this  Society  exists,  is,  the 
glory  of  God,  in  human  sanctification  and  happiness ; 
and  the  great  object  of  its  labor  and  its  hope,  is  the  con- 
version of  mankind^  to  a  living  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Nothing,  as  was  observed  in  a  pre\dous  chapter,  is 
more  noteworthy — ^both  in  the  earliest  and  in  the  later 
reports  and  papers  put  forth  by  its  founders  and  its  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  by  others  whose  position  makes  them 
proper  representatives  of  its  spirit — than  this  perpetual 
reference  to  America's  influence  upon  the  world  ;  and  we 
see  at  once,  that  the  aims  of  its  originators  and  supporters 
have  never  fallen  short  of  the  widest  sphere  which  it  is 
given  unto  man,  in  this  life,  to  fill ;  but  that  they  have 
embraced  the  whole  planet  and  its  remainder  of  time, 
with  the  future  fullness  of  immortality,  in  the  arms  of 
their  beneficence  and  hope.  This  Society  draws  its  in- 
spiration from  the  largest,  and  from  the  divinest  object 
for  which  mortal  man  can  labor — the  conversion,  not  of 
living  generations  alone,  but  of  mankind,  of  the  race, 
and  theii*  union,  under  Christ,  in  one  family  of  God. 
There  is  nothing  better,  for  which  any  man,  be  he  king 
or  hierarch,  can  labor ;  and  any  hero  may  be  esteemed 
happy  who  has  so  good  a  cause  in  which  to  die.  Nor  is 
this  the  sentiment  of  the  Society's  founders  and  managers 
merely,  but  of  the  great  body  of  Christians  who  sus- 
tain it. 

Particular    Object. 

Toward  the  achievement  of  this  high  end,  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Missionary  Society  proposes  to  itself  the  ac- 
complishment of  one  particular  work,  viz.,  the  christian- 
ization  of  the  American  People. 

As  the  several  armies  employed  under  one  king  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  conquests,  though  striving  all  for  one 
grand  object,  namely,  the  universal  dominion  of  their 
lord,  are  yet  limited  each  to  a  specific  duty,  so  with  the 
churches  and  the  religious  societies  into  which  the  Church 
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Militant  under  Christ  has  divided  her  forces.  The  grand 
last  aim  is  the  same  with  them  all ;  but  each  one  has  its 
peculiar  allotment  of  work  and  conquest.  This  Society, 
then,  owes  its  being,  not  alone  to  the  desire  that  man- 
kind should  turn  to  God,  but  to  the  conviction  also,  that 
America  has  a  very  important  part  in  the  work  of  the 
world's  conversion.  Its  friends  have  recognized  some- 
thing remarkable  in  the  history  of  our  people,  and  which 
seems  to  single  them  out  as  privileged  with  a  high  christ- 
ian destiny — something  remarkable  even  in  the  very  po- 
sition which  we  occupy  on  the  globe — extending  from 
sea  to  sea,  grasping  the  commerce  of  two  oceans,  taking 
hold  with  powerful  hand,  of  all  the  three  elder  conti- 
nents, and  bedding  influences  abroad  over  all  the  earth. 
Nor  this  alone  ;  they  have  felt  a  patriotic  ardor  kindling, 
as  they  have  thought  how  God  had  destined  their  native 
country  to  be  Immanuel's  land ;  and  looking  back,  and 
seeing  how  all  empires  that  have  existed  for  a  merely 
finite  or  temporal  end  have  perished,  or  must  perish,  and 
desiring  that  here  at  least,  there  shall  be  one  free  empire 
that  shall  never  decay,  they  have  sought  to  give  to  it  an 
eternal  end  and  aim,  an  exhaustless  object,  an  immortal 
reason  for  existence — establishing  it  as  an  instrument  of 
God  in  the  achievement  of  his  great  purpose  toward 
man,  making  it  a  co-worker  with  him,  and  so,  immortal 
as  his  work  is,  the  work  which  will  not  end  for  earth, 
until  the  last  Sabbath  dawns.  It  is  not  unchristian  to 
love  our  country  with  peculiar  affection ;  and  such  affec- 
tion finds  at  once  its  purest,  its  noblest,  and  most  delight- 
ful expression,  in  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  the  founders 
and  patrons  and  missionaries  of  such  a  Society  as  this. 

Mode    of   Operation. 

But  the  Society  proposes  to  labor  for  this  particular 
object,  not  in  aU  possible  ways,  but  in  one  specific  way ; 
and  this  is — 

By  establishing  and  supporting  the  living  ministry  in 
christian  churches. 

It  does  not  print  Bibles,  or  tracts,  or  newspapers ;  it 
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supports  no  colporteurs,  builds  no  meeting  houses,  founds 
no  colleges,  or  schools,  or  seminaries  of  theology,  or  hos- 
pitals, or  houses  of  reform — none  by  direct  appropriation, 
though  many  indirectly — its  one  object  is  to  create  and 
sustain  a  christian  ministiy,  in  the  active  labors  of  the 
pastorate  and  the  pulpit.  These  other  objects  are  all 
great  and  good,  but  they  belong  to  other  agencies.  This 
Society  is  devoted  to  that  one  institution  which  is  the 
center  of  all  the  others,  without  which  they  would  have 
had  no  being,  and  whose  decay  would  be  their  ruin.  To 
give  "  pastors  and  teachers"  to  the  multiplpng  communi- 
ties of  this  land,  to  plant  a  church  in  the  center  of  every 
new  village  or  neighborhood  as  it  rises,  to  make  Christ- 
ianity thus  a  ruling  power  in  all  social  organizations,  and 
all  homes,  and  all  souls, — this  is  the  object  for  which  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  exists. 

And  yet  we  must  add  one  limitation  more  to  those 
already  made  ;  its  work  is  more  specific  still.  The  whole 
matter  of  ministerial  supply  and  of  church  extension  is 
by  no  means  committed  to  its  control.  It  does  not  look 
up  young  men  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry,  nor  does 
it  sustain  them  during  their  preparation.  It  has  no 
responsibility  in  the  ordination  of  pastors  and  evangelists, 
or  in  the  constitution,  or  in  the  discipline  of  churches. 
With  the  support  or  the  management  of  congregations 
that  are  able  to  maintain  themselves,  it  has  nothing  at  all 
to  do.     But 

It  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the  welfare  of  those 
that  2irQ  feeble. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  a  bishop  permanently  set  over  the 
churches  to  rule  them,  to  guard  their  purity,  and  pro- 
mote their  efficiency ;  it  is  only  a  friend  and  ally  stand- 
ing ready  to  help  them  through  with  their  season  of 
weakness,  and  when  that  is  fairly  over,  bidding  them  God 
speed,  and  leaving  them  to  themselves.  When  there  are 
no  feeble  churches,  and  none  becoming  feeble,  and  no 
places  where  churches  must  make  a  beginning  feebly,  the 
work  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  will  have 
ended.  But  so  long  as  communities  in  the  older  States 
are  thinned  out  by  emigration,  and  so  long  as  we  have 
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an  advancing  frontier,  or  sparsely  settled  regions  any 
where,  its  work  endures.  ISTot  till  all  this  laud  is  thickly 
peopled,  and  all  this  thronging  people  is  supplied  with 
christian  institutions,  will  this  Society  be  permitted  to 
rest  from  its  labors. 

General   and  Indirect  Influence. 

But  our  view  of  the  position  and  aims  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society  would  be  very  imperfect  if  we 
did  not  refer  to  the  general  and  indirect  influence  which 
it  exerts  upon  the  imagination  and  heart  of  the  com- 
munity. Its  very  existence  is  a  power.  It  is  always 
holding  one  grand  idea  up  before  the  people,  and  pro- 
posing one  noble  purpose  for  their  achievement.  That 
idea  is  the  christian  conception  of  our  nation's  destiny ; 
and  that  purpose  is,  the  complete  chiistianization  of  this 
American  people,  and  through  its  instrument ahty,  in  part, 
the  conquest  of  the  world,  and  the  incorporation  of  all 
its  realms  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  says  nothing 
for  sects  or  pohtics,  for  theories  or  parties,  but  pleads  only 
for  Christ,  and  for  the  soul,  for  America,  and  for  the 
world,  whose  hope  leans  so  much  upon  the  thorough  re- 
generation of  America.  In  a  word,  this  Society  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient  among  the  best  instructors  of  our 
people,  and  is  doing  much  to  make  religious  aims  famihar 
to  them,  and  to  give  to  popular  conceptions  a  more  than 
statesmanhke  breadth  and  dignity.  While  many  political 
leaders  lose  themselves  in  mere  party  snarls,  in  details  of 
trade,  or  of  the  vulgar  expediencies  of  the  hour,  there 
are  large  masses  among  the  people  who  are  nursing  in 
their  bosoms  views  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  far-reach- 
ing purposes.  The  image  of  a  great  christian  repiihlic, 
counting  its  inhabitants  by  hundreds  of  millions,  its  power 
of  production  multiphed  by  mechanical  inventions  and 
scientific  apphances,  and  its  wealth  reinforced  by  the 
commerce  of  both  hemispheres,  radiant  with  the  light  of 
rehgion  and  of  liberty,  illustrating  in  its  history  the  truth 
and  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  the  force  of  its 
bright  example  exercising  a  benign  control  over  all  na- 
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tions,  and  leading  them  onward  in  a  peaceful  progress — 
this  image  has  akeady  grown  familiar  to  the  imagination 
of  multitudes — we  may  even  say,  of  masses — of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  it  has  become  plain  to  them,  that  religion  is  the 
foundation  uj^on  which  alone  such  prosj^erity  can  rest — 
that  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  as  necessary, 
in  the  long  run,  to  temporal  as  to  spiritual  salvation. 
Such  ideas  as  these  respecting  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the 
American  jDCople,  together  with  the  political  aims  which 
these  generate,  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society 
does  much  to  awaken  and  cherish  ;  and  in  fact,  all  this  is 
a  department  of  its  approj^riate  work,  for  it  needs  these 
sentiments  to  work  with — they  become  an  important  part 
of  its  "  capital."  While,  therefore,  it  is  its  duty  to  do 
all  it  can  to  elevate  and  sanctify  popular  aspirations,  it  is 
its  fehcity  that  it  can  not  exist  without  doing  this.  The 
necessary  significance  of  the  movement  which  it  embo- 
dies and  leads,  is  such  as  both  to  imply  and  promote  the 
efficient  action  among  the  people  of  a  truly  christian 
spirit.  The  recipients  of  its  bounty  are  more  blessed  in 
the  love  and  wisdom  which  inspired  the  gift,  than  in  the 
money  itself;  while  the  givers,  too,  are  blessed  in  the 
enlargement  and  quickening  of  their  sympathies,  and  in 
the  practical  development  of  noble  purj^oses — the  estab- 
lishment of  their  hearts  upon  truly  wise  and  benevolent 
endeavors  ;  and  the  whole  community  is  blessed  by  the 
infusion  of  a  purer  element  into  the  debased  life-blood  of 
the  social  and  political  body. 


Elevates  the  Spiritual  Character  of  Churches   and 
People. 

Xor  are  we  permitted  to  stop  even  here.  It  is  a  great 
thing,  indeed,  to  exert  an  influence  upon  political  ideas, 
and  national  aspirations ;  but  then,  these  are  themselves 
a  fruit  of  something  deeper  and  stronger  yet — of  the 
reUgious  character  of  the  people,  of  the  particular  beliefs 
or  unbeliefs,  the  fears  and  hopes,  the  reverence,  faith, 
and  conscience,  the  selfishness  or  the  love  within  indi- 
vidual hearts,  which,  taken  together,  make  up  the  spi- 
8* 
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ritual  state  and  action  of  the  whole.  Whatsoever,  there- 
fore, works  upon  them,  whatsoever  affects  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  churches,  and  tends  to  make  them 
zealous  or  lukewarm,  constant  or  inconstant,  Christ-like 
or  worldly,  that  operates  upon  the  profoundest  seats  of 
life,  upon  the  powers  which  are  at  once  the  most  subtile, 
the  most  mighty,  and  the  most  permanent  in  action  and 
result. 

What  now,  would  be  the  consequence  if  our  churches 
were  to  decline  the  support  of  these  missionary  enter- 
prises, and,  seeing  this  wide  door  providentially  set  open 
before  them,  were  to  refuse  to  enter  ?  They  would  be 
sadly  enfeebled.  But,  entering  it,  accepting  the  work  to 
which  God  calls  them,  what  is  the  result  ?  They  are 
strong  !  And  just  in  proportion  as  they  lose  themselves 
in  this  great  object,  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  world 
from  sin,  and  its  reincorporation  in  God's  kingdom ;  just 
in  proportion  as,  in  view  of  this  grand  consummation, 
they  forget  their  differences,  and  combine,  with  enthu- 
siasm, in  oneness  of  faith,  in  that  proportion  will  they  be 
strong  and  happy,  glorious  in  divine  might  and  beauty. 
And  just  in  proportion  as  they  lose  themselves  in  specu- 
lation on  themes  incomprehensible  to  human  reason,  or 
in  sectarian  warfare,  or  so  devote  themselves  to  philoso- 
phic technicalities  or  dogmas  of  theology,  as  to  lose  "the 
spirit  and  the  life,"  while,  with  endless  pains,  they  em- 
balm words  that  are  dead,  just  in  that  proportion  will 
they  wither  and  decay.  "  If  my  words  abide  in  you," 
saith  the  Savior,  "ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall 
be  done  unto  you;"  but,  "  my  words,  they  are  spirit,  and 
they  are  life."  They  in  whose  hearts  these  words  are 
living  feehngs  and  purposes,  they  shall  find  mountains 
melting  away  before  them ;  while  upon  those  who  are 
content  with  having  these  words  safe  in  books,  and  on 
records,  descends  perpetually — could  they  but  hear  it — 
the  rebuke,  "  O,  ye  of  little  faith !"  The  life  of  our 
churches  is  even  of  more  consequence  than  their  technical 
orthodoxy,  important  as  that  is ;  for,  after  all,  the  real 
orthodoxy  is  born  of  heart  and  will,  and  not  of  the  intel- 
lect alone,  and  consists  of  a  knowledge  of  things  which 
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are  only  "  spiritually  discerned  ;"  and  those  who  have  a 
conceit  of  the  greatest  wisdom,  in  the  want  of  "  charity," 
"  know  not  any  thing  as  they  ought  to  know." 

Of  the  very  highest  importance,  then,  is  that  reaction 
of  the  churches'  labor  and  sacrifice  in  Home  Missions, 
upon  their  own  spiritual  state ;  and  in  no  way  dare  we 
affirm  this  Society  to  be  more  useful  than  in  what  it  does 
toward  feeding  the  flame  of  christian  love  and  devotion. 
Itself  an  out-growth  of  the  Church,  like  the  leaves  upon 
a  tree,  its  action  is  to  purify  the  life  blood  of  the  whole 
body,  while  it  draws  inspiration  of  strengthening  ele- 
ments from  every  wind  that  blows,  and  gathers  the  light 
into  its  bosom.  The  churches  are  wiser  and  purer,  they 
are  larger  and  stronger,  from  having  consecrated  them- 
selves to  this  labor  of  Home  Missions.  God  has  enlarged 
their  heart ;  for  they  have  run  in  the  way  of  his  com- 
mands. 

What   is   the   Society? 

But  in  whose  praise  are  we  speaking  when  we  say  all 
this  ?  In  praise  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety ;  not  of  its  founders,  or  its  leaders,  or  its  executive 
merely,  but  of  the  individuals  of  every  name  and  rela- 
tion, who,  together,  compose  it — the  ministers  who  are 
inculcating  its  principles  and  urging  its  grand  object,  the 
christian  and  benevolent  laymen  who  contribute  to  its 
treasury,  the  rich  men  who  consecrate  their  thousands, 
and  the  poor  widows  and  laboring  men  who  devote  their 
hard-earned  mite  to  its  cause,  the  ladies  whose  hberal  and 
sympathetic  forethought  furnishes  such  timely  gifts  to  its 
missionaries,  and  the  thousand  missionaries  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  heavy  labors,  are  ekeing  out  a  pittance  from 
their  meager  salaries,  rather  as  an  expression  than  as  a 
deed  of  beneficence  ;  these,  taken  all  together,  constitute 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society;  these  all,  in 
their  several  ways,  are  pleading  its  cause,  and  doing  its 
work.  It  has  not  a  mere  local  life,  but  it  lives  in  the 
heart  of  the  good  people  of  these  christian  denomina- 
tions, and  "  vital  in  every  part,"  can  not  die  unless  it  die 
there,  and  if  strong,  it  is  there,  under  God,  that  its 
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strength  lies.  It  endures,  not  by  force  of  organization 
and  management,  but  by  the  power  of  God  in  the  hearts 
of  the  good ;  a  product  and  an  instrument  of  the  bro- 
therly love  which  lives  in  the  souls  of  Christians.  As  it 
was  born  of  this  love,  and  lives  by  it,  so  it  devotes  itself 
to  its  one  work,  and  aims  only  at  this  one  thing — the 
building  up  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  world, 
through  the  christianization  of  the  American  people ; 
and  no  church  or  individual,  who  heartily  adopts  this 
aim  as  supreme,  is  forbidden  to  share  in  its  labors,  or  its 
bounties.  Its  ultimate  scope  is  more  than  world-wide  ; 
its  specific  sphere  is  truly  national. 

Finally,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  no  one  of  those 
who  have  been  interested  in  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  need  be  ashamed  of  his  cause ;  that  no 
imoccupied  labor  can  be  better  employed  than  in  its 
channels ;  that  no  idle  capital  can  be  better  invested  than 
in  its  funds ;  that  no  patriot  can  be  esteemed  a  wise  man 
who  refuses  to  support  its  endeavor,  and  no  professing 
Christian  a  true  man  who  will  not  give  to  it  his  love. 


X. 

PROGRESS  AND  RESULTS  OP  HOME  MISSIONS. 
New  England. 

Sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  systematic  and 
organized  efibrt  was  made  "  to  support  and  propagate 
Christian  knowledge  in  the  new  settlements  of  the  IJnited 
States."  At  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  a  few  missiona- 
ries went  forth  to  the  destitute  under  the  auspices  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  small  local  organizations ;  but 
the  earliest  large  and  permanent  associations  for  this  pur- 
pose were  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut,  formed 
in  1798,  and  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  formed 
in  1799.    The  former  expended  its  early  efibrts  chiefly 
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in  the  new  settlements  of  Vermont  and  New  York  ;  the 
latter  in  those  of  Maine.  As  neither  of  these  societies 
was  allowed  by  its  Constitution  to  extend  aid  to  the 
destitute  within  the  State  where  it  was  located,  the  re- 
sults of  associated  missionary  action  in  these  two  States  are 
less  striking  than  in  most  others,  though  their  churches 
have  done  more  than  those  of  any  other  State  to  send 
the  Gospel  to  the  regions  beyond  them.  The  work  of 
supplying  their  own  destitutions  was  commenced  by  the 
churches  of  Connecticut  in  1816,  and  by  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1818.  Societies  for  the  same  object  were 
instituted  in  the  other  New  England  States,  as  follows  : 
the  New  Hampshire  Missionary  Society  in  1801,  the 
Maine  Missionary  Society  in  1807,  the  Vermont  Do- 
mestic Missionary  Society  in  1818,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Home  IVIissionary  Society  in  1820. 

In  the  older  States,  most  of  the  churches  had  been 
raised  to  a  condition  of  independence  before  associated 
action  for  this  object  began  ;  yet  more  than  half  of  the 
existing  churches  of  New  England  have  enjoyed  the 
assistance  of  these  Societies.  In  Maine  and  Vermont, 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  churches  are,  comparatively, 
of  recent  origin,  not  less  than  four  fifths  of  them  are  the 
fruit  of  missionary  culture. 

Central  and  Western  New  York. 

The  missionary  work  in  Central  and  Western  New 
York  commenced  about  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
This  region  was  then  the  "  Far  West."  It  contained 
but  a  few  settlements,  and  the  planting  of  permanent 
religious  institutions  had  hardly  been  attempted.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  whole  region  west  of 
Seneca  lake  constituted  one  county — since  divided  mto 
fourteen — and  contained  a  population  of  about  15,000 
souls.  There  were  on  this  territory  nine  churches — most 
of  them  without  pastors,  containing  about  150  members. 

Agencies  Employed. 

The  first  missionary  efibrts  in  this  region  were  made 
by  laborers  sent  from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
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and  commenced  as  early  as  1788.  In  1816,  the  Young 
Men's  Missionary  Society  of  New  York,  and  the  New 
York  Evangehcal  Missionary  Society  were  organized, 
and  by  their  union  in  1822,  they  constituted  the  United 
Domestic  Missionary  Society.  These  societies  devoted 
their  attention  to  the  supply  of  the  destitute  white  popu- 
lation in  the  new  settlements  of  this  State.  Of  the  127 
missionaries  sustained  by  the  last  named  Institution,  dur- 
ing the  year  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  National 
Society,  100  were  stationed  in  New  York. 

Plan  of  Effort. 

For  several  years,  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  em- 
ployed by  the  various  Societies,  consisted  of  a  succession 
of  missionary  tours  ;  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  year 
was  spent  in  the  field.  These  efforts  were  not  without 
good  results ;  and  yet  but  little  jjrogress  was  made,  under 
this  system,  towards  the  establishment  of  the  permanent 
institutions  of  the  Gospel. 

At  the  organization  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  in  1826,  it  assumed  the  support  and  direction  of  the 
missionary  force  on  this  field.  It  aimed,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  establish,  in  each  church,  the  pastoral  relation,  and 
thus  to  secure  a  pennanent  ministry.  From  this  period 
the  churches  raj^idly  increased  in  number,  strength,  and 
eflSciency  ;  the  whole  moral  landscape  assumed  a  brighter 
aspect ;  and  the  excellence  of  the  system  employed  was 
abundantly  attested  by  the  fruits  it  produced. 

Central  Agency. 

In  the  region  covered  by  the  Central  Agency,  whose 
center  of  operations  is  at  Utica,  about  275  churches  have 
received  the  assistance  of  this  Society,  and  about  $100,000 
have  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The  churches 
on  this  field,  however,  have  not  only  repaid  this  debt  to 
the  cause  of  Home  Missions,  but,  in  addition  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  destitute  within  their  own  borders,  are  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  common  fund  for  the  relief  of 
their  brethren  in  the  newer  portions  of  the  country. 
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Western  Agency. 

"Within  the  bounds  of  the  Western  Agency,  compris- 
ing the  twenty  one  western  counties  of  the  State,  there 
was,  at  the  organization  of  this  Society,  a  population  of 
about  500,000  souls  ;  but  the  churches  were  few,  feeble, 
and,  many  of  them,  without  the  stated  ministration  of 
the  Word.  The  amount  annually  contributed  by  them, 
to  the  cause  of  Home  Missions,  was  about  |640.  Since 
that  time,  missionary  aid  has  been  extended  to  about  350 
churches,  and  about  $160,000  have  been  expended  for 
this  purpose.  The  churches  of  this  region,  however, 
have  returned  to  this  cause  more  than  $340,000,  or 
$190,000  more  than  they  ever  received.  This  fact  strik- 
iugly  illustrates  the  reproductive  power  of  this  enterprise. 

Of  the  existing  Congregational  and  New  School  Pres- 
byterian churches  within  the  limits  of  these  two  Agen- 
cies, which  embrace  about  three  fourths  of  the  State, 
not  less  than  four  fifths  are  indebted  to  the  fostering 
care  of  Home  Missions.  To  what  extent  all  the  other 
beneficent  institutions  of  the  State  are  indebted  to  the 
same  agency,  and  what  have  been,  and  will  be  its  more 
indirect  and  remote  results,  another  kecoed  and  another 
DAT  must  disclose. 

Ohio. 

Home  Missions  in  Ohio  date  from  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  the  pioneer 
in  this  field,  reached  the  Western  Reserve,  under  com- 
mission fi-om  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  and 
commenced  his  labors  near  the  close  of  December,  1800. 
The  first  church  on  the  Reserve  was  organized  by  him  at 
Austinburg,  October  24th,  1801.  Other  laborers  em- 
ployed by  that  and  other  Societies,  performed  much 
valuable  service  here  in  subsequent  years ;  but  most  of 
them  were  itinerants — some  of  them  pastors  of  churches 
elsewhere — who  were  detailed  to  this  work  for  two  or 
three  months  at  a  time.  They  visited  the  scattered  sheep 
of  the  wilderness,  preached,  gathered  churches,  adminis- 
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tered  the  sacraments,  consoled  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and 
passed  on,  never,  perhaps,  to  return. 

Under  this  system  the  churches,  of  course,  made  but 
little  progress.  Many  of  them  were  rent  by  divisions, 
or  overrun  with  the  weeds  of  false  doctrine,  till  they 
scarcely  had  a  name  to  live.  When  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  was  organized  in  1826,  one  half  of 
the  churches  on  the  Reserve  contained  less  than  20 
members  each,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  enjoyed  the 
ministrations  of  the  Gospel  only  at  long  intervals  or  not 
at  all.  It  was  the  aim  of  this  Society  to  secure,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  each  church,  the  stated  tneans  of  grace  ; 
while  its  missionaries  were  instructed  to  extend  their 
occasional  labors  into  the  destitute  settlements  around 
them.  Under  its  fostering  care,  and  by  the  operation  of 
this  system,  the  churches  were  rapidly  multiplied  and 
strengthened  ;  the  pastoral  relation  was  more  generally 
assumed ;  houses  of  worship  were  erected  ;  and  every  reli- 
gious and  educational  enterprise  received  a  fresh  impulse. 

The  change  wrought  in  the  religious  aspect  of  this 
portion  of  Ohio,  in  the  last  30  years,  is  very  striking. 
Of  the  nearly  200  churches,  connected  with  the  denomi- 
nations that  sustain  this  Society,  nearly  every  one  is  the 
fruit  of  missionary  culture.  Less  than  30  years  have  elapsed 
since  Cleveland,  the  present  emporium  of  Northern  Ohio, 
was  dependent  upon  this  Society  for  aid  in  the  support 
of  christian  ordinances.  Nor  are  churches  the  only  fruits 
of  missionary  toil  and  sacrifice.  The  institutions  of  leani- 
ing  in  this  portion  of  the  State — including  its  first  College 
at  Hudson — its  various  schemes  of  beneficence  and  re- 
form, the  general  intelligence  and  thrift  of  the  people, 
all  the  influences  and  blessings  of  a  high  christian  civil- 
ization, which  characterize  these  communities,  are  to  be 
traced,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  same  agency. 

The  Southern  section  of  the  State  was  colonized  at  an 
earher  date  than  the  Northern,  the  first  settlement  being 
made  at  Marietta  in  April,  1788  ;  but  its  religious  interests 
were  even  more  neglected.  Lying  adjacent  to  the  slave- 
holding  States,  it  received  a  large  portion  of  its  early  in- 
habitants from  that  source.     They  had  little  regard  for 
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gospel  institutions,  and  made  little  effort  to  plant  them. 
The  attention  of  this  Society  was  early  called  to  the 
appalling  spiritual  condition  of  this  region,  and  in  1828 
undertook  its  exploration.  It  was  ascertained  that  in 
six  contiguous  counties,  no  minister  was  employed,  and 
in  many  communities  not  an  individual,  professing  godli- 
ness, could  be  found.  They  were  given  up  to  the  reign 
of  iniquity.  The  story  of  this  destitution  was  spread  be- 
fore the  churches,  missionaries  were  sent  in,  and  the 
change  was  rapid  and  wonderful.  Churches  were  gath- 
ered, schools  were  established,  a  college  was  founded  at 
Marietta,  and  the  whole  region  was  redeemed  in  a  great 
measure  from  error  and  irreligion. 

The  Society  soon  extended  its  labors  into  every  part 
of  the  State.  The  number  of  missionaries  employed  in- 
creased, in  six  years,  from  16  to  80  ;  and  in  some  subse- 
quent years  considerably  exceeded  100.  Scarcely  a 
church  is  to  be  found,  of  the  denominations  associated  in 
this  work,  excej^t  those  recently  planted  in  the  large 
cities,  that  has  not  shared  the  bounty  of  this  Institution. 
"  The  money  thus  expended,"  says  a  venerable  minister 
of  that  State,  "  is  not  among  the  things  that  perish  with 
the  using.  It  is  still  doing  good,  in  the  places  where  it 
was  first  expended,  and  will  do  good  wherever  the  in- 
fluence of  these  churches  is  or  will  be  felt  throughout 
the  world,  and  to  the  end  of  time  ;  and  heaven  itself  will 
feel  its  influence,  in  louder  songs  from  more  numerous 
voices,  throughout  eternal  ages." 

Indiana. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  peculiar  difficulties  under 
which  the  missionary  work  has  been  prosecuted  in  In- 
diana, the  success  attending  it  must  be  considered  no  less 
striking  than  in  Ohio.  The  Southern  portion  of  the 
State  received  its  first  inhabitants  principally  from  the 
States  across  the  Ohio  river ;  and  they  were  not  distin- 
guished, either  for  secular  or  religious  enterprise.  Hav- 
ing but  a  few  miles  of  lake  shore,  and  not  a  single  good 
harbor  on  its  northern  border,  the  State  was  less  accessi- 
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ble  to  emigrants  from  the  East  than  any  other  in  the 
Northwest.  Hence  it  was  settled  by  a  more  desultory 
and  straggling  emigration,  and  with  a  more  heterogene- 
ous population  than  most  of  those  States.  The  result 
was  the  establishment  of  society  upon  an  irreligious  basis, 
and  the  preoccupancy  of  the  ground  with  thorns,  which 
it  has  cost  a  long  and  laborious  husbandry  to  subdue. 

At  the  formation  of  this  Society,  the  State  contained 
about  250,000  inhabitants,  and  but  twelve  resident  Pres- 
byterian and  Congregational  ministers,  and  45  small  and 
languishing  churches.  Most  of  these  ministers  w^ere 
missionaries,  and  their  support  devolved  upon  this  So- 
ciety. Other  laborers  were  soon  sent  to  their  assistance, 
and  the  light  was  rapidly  diffused  through  the  wilderness. 

In  all  the  early  movements  for  the  founding  of  the 
educational  or  religious  institutions  of  the  State,  the 
missionaries  of  this  Society  had  a  leading  part.  By  them 
the  College  at  Crawfordsville  w^as  projected  ;  from  their 
ranks  its  three  first  Professors,  and  a  majority  of  its 
original  Board  of  Trustees  were  selected,  and  to  their 
advocacy,  counsel,  and  support  its  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  due.  The  growth 
of  christian  institutions,  owing  to  the  causes  already  re- 
ferred to,  has  been  less  striking  in  this  State  than  in  some 
other  sections  of  the  country ;  yet  nearly  every  church 
then  existing,  or  which  has  since  been  organized,  was 
gathered  or  has  been  nursed  through  the  labors  of  this 
Society.  Nearly  150  of  them  already  stand,  and  we 
trust  will  stand,  as  monuments  of  this  enterprise,  till  the 
light  which  they  are  shedding  upon  the  surrounding 
darkness,  shall  be  lost  in  the  effulgence  of  the  millennial 
day.  Many  of  these  churches  have  been  weakened  by 
division,  emigration,  and  other  causes ;  yet  more  than 
40  can  be  mentioned  which  have  risen  to  independence 
under  the  nurture  of  this  Institution. 


Illinois. 

When  this  Society  entered  upon  its  labors,  Illinois  con- 
tained not  fiir  from  100,000  inhabitants ;  but  their  reli- 
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gious  culture  had  hardly  been  attempted.  Not  more 
than  three  ministers  of  the  denominations  sustaining  this 
Society,  were  laboring  in  that  State.  It  was,  practically, 
so  remote  and  diflScult  of  access,  and  the  calls  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  nearer  West,  were  so 
urgent,  that  for  several  years  but  few  laborers  could  be 
obtained  for  this  region.  Only  two  missionaries  were 
sustained  here  during  the  first  year  of  the  Society's  ex- 
istence. In  the  third  year  the  number  was  increased  to 
eight.  Their  labors  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  central 
portion  of  the  State,  where  they  planted,  at  Jackson- 
ville, in  1829,  the  first  college  in  Illinois. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  State  was  then  an  unbroken 
wilderness.  The  only  considerable  settlement  was  at 
Galena,  where  a  missionary  was  stationed  in  1829.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  minister  of  the  Gospel  on  either 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
river,  nor  within  the  distance  of  200  miles  in  any  direc- 
tion. But  in  the  year  1832,  the  "  Blackhawk  War  "  was 
brought  to  a  close,  and  a  steamer  first  touched  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  From  this  time  the  develop- 
ment of  this  section  of  the  State  was  very  rapid  ;  and  it 
was  the  aim  of  this  Society  to  keep  pace,  in  its  move- 
ments, with  the  incoming  tide  of  emigration.  In  the 
following  year,  1833,  the  first  congregation  of  white  men 
that  ever  assembled  for  worship  on  the  western  border 
of  this  Lake,  was  gathered,  and  a  church  was  organized, 
by  a  missionary,  within  the  walls  of  Fort  Dearborn, 
where  now  stands  the  city  of  Chicago,  with  130,000  in- 
habitants. His  nearest  ministerial  neighbor  was  the  mis- 
sionary just  named,  at  Galena,  150  miles  distant.  From 
these  two  remote  points  the  leaven  of  gospel  influ- 
ence quickly  spread  through  all  the  intervening  region, 
and  extended  southward  till  it  mingled  with  that  which 
was  already  pervading  the  central  portion  of  the  State. 

On  Southern  Illinois  the  christian  era  dammed  at  a  still 
later  period.  Its  original  settlers  were  mostly  from  the 
Southern  States.  They  were  hostile  to  an  educated  and 
"  paid  "  ministry,  and  averse  to  all  attempts  to  introduce 
the  new  order  of  things  which  the  missionaries  of  this 
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Society  strove  to  inaugurate.  As  late  as  1840,  there 
were,  in  the  40  southern  counties  of  the  State,  hut  seven 
Presbyterian  or  Congregational  ministers,  and  ten 
churches.  These  churches  were  confined  to  five  coun- 
ties in  the  neighborhood  of  Alton.  The  name  commonly 
applied  to  this  region  was  a  fit  exponent  of  its  moral 
state.  The  darkness  might  be  felt.  Yet  into  this 
"  Egyptian  "  gloom  the  missionaries  of  this  Society  pene- 
trated, bearing  the  light  of  life.  In  the  face  of  the 
most  appalling  obstacles,  and  with  the  roughest  and 
hardest  materials,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  spirit- 
ual temple  ;  and  already  40  churches,  reared  by  their 
hand,  stand  as  living  witnesses  of  their  faith  and  toil. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  almost  the  entire  work  of 
evangelism,  that  has  been  performed  in  Illinois,  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  brief  space  of  thirty  years.  In  this 
period  the  population  of  the  State  has  increased  from 
100,000  to  more  than  1,250,000.  The  number  of  mis- 
sionaries sustained  there  by  this  Society  has,  during  eight 
consecutive  years,  exceeded  100,  and  in  one  year  reached 
119.  More  than  300  churches  have  been  planted,  or 
fostered  in  their  feebleness,  by  its  agency  ;  and  now  they 
constitute  almost  the  entire  strength  of  the  denominations 
to  which  they  belong.  A  large  number  of  them,  already, 
are  not  only  independent,  but  are  rendering  efficient  aid 
in  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  regions  beyond  ;  and  some 
of  them  are  among  the  largest  and  strongest  churches  in 
the  land. 

Michigan. 

When  this  Society  was  organized,  Michigan  Territory 
was  almost  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  For  several  years 
subsequently,  the  main  stream  of  emigration  flowed 
through,  or  around  its  frowning  forests,  and  spread  itself 
over  the  fertile  and  arable  prairies  of  Illinois.  In  1830, 
when  the  population  of  Michigan  was  30,000,  it  contained 
but  a  single  ecclesiastical  organization,  composed  of  six 
ministers  and  six  churches — all  of  them,  except  one, 
without  houses  of  worship.  Previous  to  this  time,  only 
five  missionaries  had  been  sustained  in  the  Territory. 
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In  that  year  the  number  was  doubled,  and  the  work, 
from  this  period,  was  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  success. 
The  messengers  of  this  Society  have  followed  the  ever 
moving  frontier,  as  it  has  pressed  northward  upon  the 
retreating  wilderness,  casting  the  salt  of  divine  truth  into 
the  fountains  of  social  influence  ;  and  now,  with  gratitude 
to  God,  we  point  to  the  copious  streams  issuing  thence, 
and  making  glad  the  city  of  our  God.  One  of  the  oldest 
ministers  in  the  State  testifies  on  this  point  as  follows  : 

"  Survey  this  peninsula ;  traverse  its  plains  and  prai- 
ries, its  groves  and  forests  ;  behold  its  beautiful  villages 
springing  up  as  by  magic,  adorned  with  substantial 
church  edifices ;  pass  over  our  great  iron  thoroughfares 
— gazing  upon  the  thriving  towns  and  villages  as  you 
pass — and  ask  what  influences  have  been  at  work  to  plant 
those  churches,  and  rear  those  sanctuaries.  They  are 
all^  "\^dth  six  or  seven  exceptions,  the  fruit  of  missionary 
effort.  The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  has 
founded  in  Michigan  more  than  200  churches  of  the  de- 
nominations for  which  it  acts.  They  look  to  it  as  the 
mother  that  has  brought  them  forth,  and  nursed  them 
hitherto.  Its  missionaries  have  labored  and  prayed 
them  into  existence,  watched  over  them  in  their  feeble- 
ness, sustained  them  when  ready  to  die,  fed  them  with 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  and  borne  them  to  the 
mercy-seat  in  fervent  supplication.  If  there  be  joy  in 
heaven,  among  the  angels  of  God,  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,  with  what  interest  will  they  regard  the  plant- 
ing of  200  christian  churches,  which  shall  live,  and  mul- 
tiply, and  extend  their  influence,  century  after  century, 
till  the  consummation  of  all  things  !  Such  results, 
achieved  in  this  brief  period,  are  truly  wonderful.  To 
God  be  all  the  glory  !" 

Wisconsin. 

In  the  year  1835,  before  Wisconsin  was  organized  as  a 

Territory,  when  it  contained  less  than  10,000  inhabitants, 

and  while  the  track  of  the  red  man  was  yet  fresh  in  the 

soil,  the  vine  of  the  Lord  was  planted  there  by  the  hand 

9* 
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of  this  Society.  In  July  of  that  year,  a  missionary  was 
Stationed  at  Milwaukie,  where  a  small  settlement  had 
been  made  a  few  months  before.  In  1839,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  30,000 ;  but  their  spi- 
ritual condition  was  little  known,  and  only  six  mission- 
aries were  sustained  there  by  this  Society.  A  thorough 
exploration  of  the  Territory  was  therefore  undertaken, 
the  valuable  results  of  which,  accompanied  by  a  map  of 
the  region,  were  spread  before  the  public  in  the  Home 
Missionary.  This  awakened  much  attention,  and  called 
forth,  in  a  time  of  great  pecuniary  pressure,  liberal  dona- 
tions— one  individual  contributing  |l,000  for  this  specific 
field.  As  the  result  of  these  efforts  and  of  this  generous 
gift,  eleven  additional  laborers  were  sent  to  this  State  in 
a  single  year.  From  this  time  the  number  steadily  and 
rapidly  increased  till,  in  the  year  ending  in  April,  1855, 
it  amounted  to  100. 

The  number  of  churches  which  have  enjoyed  the  fos- 
tering care  of  this  Society  is  nearly  200,  a  majority  of 
which  have  secured  commodious  edifices  for  the  worship 
of  God.  Many  of  these  churches,  it  is  true,  have  but 
just  been  planted  in  the  wilderness ;  but  they  are  ra- 
pidly advancing  to  the  condition  of  independence,  and 
not  far  from  forty  have  already  assumed  the  supj^ort  of 
the  ministry,  and  are  efiicient  fellow-laborers  in  the  enter- 
prise to  which  they  owe  their  own  existence. 

In  every  inhabited  portion  of  this  State,  the  messen- 
gers of  this  Society  are  now  successfully  engaged.  On 
the  broad  prairies,  and  along  the  iron  roads  of  the 
southern  interior ;  in  the  forests  that  skirt  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  and  its  numerous  tributaries ;  under  the  sha- 
dow of  the  vast  northern  pineries  that  fringe  the  upper 
streams  of  the  Wisconsin  ;  and  even  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  they  are  laying  the  foundation  of  those  institu- 
tions which  are  to  bless  the  quickly  coming  millions  who 
will  find  a  home  in  this  magnificent  State. 

Iowa. 

The  labors  of  this  Society  in  Iowa,  then  a  part  of  Mis- 
souri Territory,  commenced  in  the  same  year  as  those  in 
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Wisconsin.  A  few  settlements  had  been  made  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  as  early  as  1833  ;  and  in 
1335  two  missionaries  were  commissioned  on  this  field. 
It  remained,  however,  greatly  neglected,  and  little  known 
till  1840,  when  it  was  thoroughly  explored  under  the  di- 
rection of  this  Society.  A  map  of  the  Territory,  and  the 
affecting  story  of  its  destitution,  were  given  to  the  public 
in  the  pages  of  the  Home  Missionary^  and  twelve  mis- 
sionaries— twice  the  number  already  in  the  field — ^volun- 
teered to  enter  upon  the  work  in  1843.  Under  their 
labors,  churches  rapidly  multiplied,  sanctuaries  were 
built,  schools,  higher  seminaries  were  established,  and  a 
college  was  founded  at  Davenport,  the  famous  stronghold 
of  Atheism  was  invaded  and  broken  up,  the  flood  of  im- 
morality and  vice  was  checked,  and  this  State  com- 
menced a  course  of  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  im- 
provement, which  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  number  of  missionaries  has  steadily  increased,  and 
reached  within  the  last  year  96.  They  have  followed 
the  "  army  of  occupation,"  in  its  westward  march,  till 
they  have  stretched  cordons  of  christian  fortresses  across 
the  entire  State,  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri.  The  num- 
ber of  churches  connected  with  the  two  denominations 
united  in  this  enterprise,  is  about  180  ;  and  all  of  them, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  been  reared  through 
the  agency  of  Home  Missions,  in  the  brief  space  of  twenty 
years. 

Minnesota. 

Only  nine  years  have  elapsed  since  the  gospel  standard 
was  erected  in  Minnesota.  In  1849  it  became  an  organ- 
ized Territory ;  and  in  May  of  that  year,  when  it  con- 
tained less  than  4,000  white  inhabitants,  two  missionaries 
were  appointed  to  labor  in  its  two  principal  settlements, 
St.  Paul  and  Stillwater.  The  stream  of  emigration  was 
temporarily  diverted  from  this  region  to  the  gold  fields 
of  the  Pacific  coast ;  and  there  was  no  occasion  to  mul- 
tiply greatly  the  number  of  laborers  in  this  Territory. 
But  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  its  population  has 
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increased  with  great  rapidity,  and  now  exceeds  150,000 
souls.  This  Society  has  striven  to  keep  pace  with  the 
advancing  tide  of  emigration,  and  to  furnish  every  com- 
munity, at  the  outset,  with  the  stated  ministrations  of 
the  Gospel.  During  the  last  year  the  number  of  laborers 
was  increased  fi«om  24  to  33  ;  and  since  the  present  finan- 
cial year  commenced,  several  additional  laborers  have 
entered  this  field.  More  than  50  churches  have  been 
gathered,  several  of  which  have  already  become  independ- 
ent ;  and  much  good  seed  has  been  scattered  over  other 
fields,  where,  with  God's  help,  an  early  and  abundant 
harvest  will  be  gathered.  The  messengers  of  this  So- 
ciety are  to  be  found  on  the  very  farthest  frontier  ;  scat- 
tered over  the  prairies  of  the  south ;  along  the  banks  of 
the  Minnesota  and  St.  Croix,  as  far  as  the  white  settle- 
ments extend  ;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  MississijDpi, 
even  to  the  border  of  those  dark  forests,  where  they  are 
holding  forth  the  word  of  life  in  the  woodman's  camp. 

The  history  of  this  Society's  operations  in  this  region 
is  brief,  and  the  results  are  chiefly  in  the  future  ;  yet  it 
is  evident  that,  by  its  early  and  efficient  efibrts  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  christian  institutions,  in  all  those  rising 
communities,  it  has  done  much  to  determine  the  future 
character  and  destiny  of  this  embryo  State. 

The  religious  statistics  of  several  other  States,  if  our 
limits  would  allow  us  to  present  them,  would  exhibit  a 
like  indebtedness  to  this  enterprise.  In  Missouri,  for 
example,  every  Xew  School  Presbyterian  church,  except 
one  or  two  in  St.  Louis,  is  the  fruit  of  missionary  effort. 
A  work  has  also  been  co^nmenced  in  Kansas  and  Nebras- 
ka, which  promises,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  yield 
even  more  speedy  and  ample  returns. 

California    and    Oregon. 

It  is  too  soon  to  speak  with  much  confidence  of  the 
results  of  Home  Missions  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Ten 
years  only  have  elapsed  since  the  first  missionary  of  this 
Society  entered  upon   his  work   in   that   distant   field. 
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They  have  been  years  of  strange  vicissitude.  Floocl, 
and  fire,  and  war ;  commercial  disaster,  and  poUtical 
commotion ;  all  forms  of  excitement,  and  every  species 
of  vice  and  crime,  seem  to  have  conspired  to  thwart  the 
efforts  of  those  w^ho  were  striving  to  build  the  altars  of 
the  Lord.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  obstacles,  and  at 
an  expense  many  times  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country,  about  30  missionaries  have  been  sustained 
there,  and  their  labors  have  been  crowned  wdth  signal 
success.  Xot  far  from  40  churches  have  been  gathered, 
most  of  which  have  erected  houses  of  worship,  and  se- 
veral now  sustain  their  own  ministry.  An  able  religious 
journal,  of  great  value  to  all  good  enterprises,  has  been 
established,  and  a  college  has  been  founded  in  California, 
and  another  in  Oregon.  The  seed  thus  far  sown,  has 
indeed  been  but  as  "  a  handful  of  corn  in  the  earth  upon 
the  top  of  the  mountains,"  but  the  harvest  season  has 
already  commenced,  and,  ere  long,  over  all  the  valleys  and 
verdant  slopes  of  this  new-born  empire,  "  the  fruit 
thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon." 

In  this  cursory  survey  we  find  what  place  this  Society 
holds  among  the  agencies  that  have  planted  the  christian 
institutions  of  our  country,  esjDecially  of  the  North- 
west. When  it  entered  upon  its  labors,  thirty  two 
years  ago,  that  whole  region  contained  less  than 
1,000,000  inhabitants,  and  scarcely  a  church  that  was 
aljle  to  sustain  unaided  the  ministry  of  the  word.  Since 
that  time  its  population  has  increased  to  more  than 
6,500,000,  and  its  evangelical  institutions  have  multiplied 
in  a  far  greater  ratio.  We  do  not  forget  the  labors  and 
achievements  of  other  branches  of  the  christian  family ; 
we  gladly  recognize  the  auxiliary  services  of  other  bene- 
volent Societies,  sustained  by  the  same  denominations  as 
this ;  but  of  the  1,350  churches  on  this  field,  belonging 
to  these  denominations,  and  contaming  now  nearly  75,000 
members,  at  least  1,300  have  shared  the  bounty  of  this 
iJnstitution.  But  when  we  have  enumerated  the  churches 
it  has  planted,  and  the  souls  composing  their  member- 
ship, and  the  sanctuaries  where  they  weekly  gather  for 
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worship,  and  the  spiritual  shepherds  who  minister  to 
them  in  the  Lord,  we  have  taken  but  a  very  partial  view 
of  the  achievements  of  this  enterprise.  The  church  is 
indeed  its  most  immediate  and  vahiable  product,  and  the 
best  single  exponent  of  its  success.  But  the  thousands 
of  laborers  it  has  employed  in  these  new  States,  have 
wrought  upon  all  the  goodly  stones  that  have  entered 
into  the  foundations,  and  shaped  the  superstructure  of 
society.  In  the  noble  systems  of  public  instruction,  by 
which  these  States  are  honorably  distinguished — in  their 
seminaries  of  learning  of  every  grade,  from  the  primary 
to  the  professional  school — in  their  benevolent,  humane, 
and  reformatory  institutions — in  the  christian  ideas  which 
have  been  embodied  in  their  constitutions  and  laws — in 
the  prevalence  of  an  elevated  and  healthful  public  senti- 
ment— in  the  effectual  bulwarks  that  have  been  reared 
against  the  whelming  flood  of  vice  and  crime — in  the 
general  progress  of  intelligence,  refinement  and  taste — 
i)i  the  whole  structure  of  society^  from  turret  to  founda- 
tion-stone, we  see  the  handiwork  of  these  wise  master- 
builders. 

But  if  the  results  of  their  labors  are  already  so  ample, 
in  what  proportions  will  they  present  themselves  to  the 
eyes  of  those  who  shall  contemplate  them  at  the  end  of 
another  generation,  when  these  States  shall  count  their 
population  by  tens  of  millions,  and  when  they  shall  have 
become  the  seat  of  dominion,  in  the  mightiest  empire 
under  the  sun  ?  As  we  contemplate  these  present  and 
prospective  issues  of  the  enterprise  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, we  blush  that  we  have  served  it  so  poorly,  while 
we  exclaim  with  gratitude  and  wonder :  "  What  hath 

GOD  WROUGHT"  ! 
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XI. 

THE  SOCIETY'S   PRESENT  POSITION  AND 
PROSPECTS. 

The  visible  results  of  the  Society's  labors  have  been 
sketched  in  a  previous  chapter.  We  now  propose  to  in- 
quire, in  what  position,  and  with  what  prospects  do  these 
results  leave  it?  And  we  think  that  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  in  saying,  that  its  position  is  one  of  great 
efficiency,  and  that  its  prospects  for  usefulness  are  most 
encouraging. 

Here  it  is,  with  some  thousand  missionaries,  with  some 
ten  thousand  life  directors  and  life  members,  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  contributing  members  and  friends, 
an  Army  of  the  Lord  :  having  its  "  base  of  operations," 
indeed,  in  the  comparatively  narrow  East,  but  the  sphere 
of  its  chief  aggressions  throughout  the  broad  West  and 
along  the  Pacific — the  fore-front  of  its  battle,  on  this  side 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  curving  westward  from  Lake  Su- 
perior to  the  Indian  Territory.  Every  where  it  stands 
up  for  the  principles  of  the  Gospel^  pure  and  entire.  It 
leans  on  these  principles  ;  it  is  identified  wdth  these  prin- 
ciples ;  and  on  their  triumph  does  it  base  all  its  hopes. 

For  the  present,  the  Society's  main  task  is  in  the 
great  Northwest.  The  most  prominent  work  to  which 
it  is  now  called  by  Divine  Providence  seems  to  be,  to 
help  conquer  the  ISTorthwest  to  the  Gospel ;  having 
consolidated  and  organized  a  mighty  christian  power 
there,  God  may  then  permit  and  enable  it,  from  its  larger 
"  base  of  operations,"  to  act  with  great  and  decisive  suc- 
cess upon  other  parts,  and  upon  all  parts,  of  the  con- 
tinent. We  shall  be  the  better  able  to  estimate  the  in- 
trinsic probability  of  such  a  course  of  events,  if  we  look 
at  the  capabilities  and  the  prospects  of  that  portion  of  the 
country,  which  now  constitutes  its  principal  field  of 
operations.  The  following  statements  are  copied  from 
the  "  Cincinnati  Gazette :" 
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"The  Northwest." 

The  region  which  originally  bore  this  name  was  that 
included  under  the  "  Ordinance  of  1787."  At  the  present 
time,  however,  it  properly  comprehends  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  with  the  Territories  of  Dacotah  and  Nebraska. 
Kansas  and  also  Missouri  must  ultimately  be  reckoned  in 
the  same  companionship. 

The  last  United  States  census  was  taken  in  1850  ;  but 
we  have  the  census  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  for  1855,  and  that  of  Minnesota  for  1857,  and 
data  for  a  reasonable  estimate  of  population  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana. 

Increase  of  Population. 

We  give,  then,  the  growth  and  population  of  the 
Northwest  from  1800  to  1857,  thus  : 


In  1840, 2,967,850 

1850, 4,721,551 

1857, 7,200,090 


In  1800, 50,249 

1810, 272,325 

1820, 792,719 

1830, 1,466,218 

This  shows  that  one  third  of  the  entire  white  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1857,  was  in  the 
seven  Northwestern  States,  and  that  four  fifths  of  the 
population  there  had  come  within  thirty  years,  or  the 
average  limit  of  one  generation. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  gro^vth  of  the  Northwest 
since  1820,  with  the  growth  of  New  England  and  New 
York  on  one  side,  and  that  of  the  original  Southern 
States  on  the  other ;  and  let  us  see  how  they  are  likely  to 
stand  at  the  end  of  another  generation  : 

1820  1857 

New  England  and  New  York, 3,032,624  6,600,000 

The  original  South, 3,028,037  5,080,000 

The  Northwest, 792,719  7,200,000 

In  the  last  thirty  seven  years,  the  old  South  has  in- 
creased only  sixty  seven  per  cent,  the  North  proper  but 
eighty  five  per  cent.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  com- 
parison should  have  been  made,  as  to  the  whole  South, 
with  the  new  States  of  the  Southwest,  where  immense 
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territories  and  fertile  soil  give  thein  a  fair  field  for  i-apid 
growth.  Well,  let  us  make  that  comparison.  These 
States  are  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  ^  about  the 
same  number  of  States  with  the  other  sections,  but  a 
much  greater  extent  of  Territory,  and  larger  rivers. 
The  comparison  stands  thus : 

Southwest  in  1820, 1,424,665 

Southwest  in  1857, 5,947,000 

Increase, 315  per  cent. 

We  see,  then,  that  with  this  much  greater  territory, 
milder  climate,  and  larger  rivers,  the  Southwest  has  not 
increased  at  one  half  the  rate  of  the  Northwest. 

In  one  word,  we  see  that  the  growth  of  the  North- 
west, in  population  has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  Union,  or  we  might  imagine,  any  other 
equal  portion  of  the  globe. 

Commercial   Growth. 

If  the  mere  fact  of  growth  in  population  be  not  suffi- 
cient, let  us  see  what  these  people  have  done.  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  take  roads,  canals,  and  steamboats  as  the 
means  of  commerce. 

This  era  is  remarkable  for  railroad  making,  and  no 
part  of  the  world  is  so  remarkable  for  this  as  the  United 
States.  Let  us  take  the  difierent  sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  see  how  they  stand  in  this  respect. 

Railroads.  Length.  Cost. 

New  England  and  New  York, ...  139         6,318  $250,000,000 

South  proper, : . . .   60  4,823  135,000,000 

Southwest, 48         1,755  85,260,000 

Northwest, 85         8,618  280,000,000 

Agai7i :  It  appears  that  the  united  sections  of  the 
North  and  South  on  the  Atlantic  do  not  furnish  as  much 
grain  as  the  Northwest  alone.  But  with  the  South- 
west the  greater  territory  and  immense  valleys,  has  over- 
balanced the  Northwest  in  the  production  of  corn.  In 
wheat,  however,  the  Northwest  doubles  the  South-west. 
It  must  be  recollected,  too,  that  the  above  figures  are 
10 
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derived  from  the  census  tables  of  1850  :  while  the  year 
1857  presents  very  different  results.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that,  at  this  time,  the  grain  product  of  the  North- 
west is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Southwest. 

We  might  continue  this  parallelism  much  further ;  but 
we  have  done  enough  to  show,  that  it  is  not  North  and 
South  who  are  hereafter  to  contend  for  the  political 
power  of  the  United  States.  The  country  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  be- 
tween the  Tennessee  River  and  the  Lakes,  will  soon  be 
greater  in  people,  wealth,  and  power,  than  all  the  residue. 
The  Pacific  slope,  like  that  of  the  Atlantic,  is  narrow ; 
and  ages  will  elapse  before  the  great  mountain  ranges, 
and  sand  and  salt-bearing  plains  of  the  Pacific  will  have 
a  dense  population.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  coun- 
try of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are 
afflicted  with  the  terrible  e^dls  of  fever. 

We  can  not  reverse  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  great 
empires  of  the  earth  grow  up  in  temperate  climes ;  in 
grain-producing  countries,  where  climate  and  produc- 
tions modify  both  the  temperament  and  the  institutions  of 
mankind — rendering  the  one  milder  and  the  other  better, 
disposing  to  the  utmost  production,  industry  and  genius. 

As  the  eye  circles  the  globe,  surveying  the  regions 
which  have  been  seats  of  empire — from  Egyptian  Nile  to 
the  plains  of  Babylon  and  the  fertile  valleys  of  India, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  the  shores  of  the  ^,^ean 
and  the  Bosphorus,  from  the  broad  pastures  of  Russia  to 
populous  and  ancient  China,  where  does  it  find  a  more 
favored  land  than  this  drained  by  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes  ? 
Where,  so  rich  a  soil,  with  so  salubrious  a  climate,  such 
facilities  of  communication,  natural  and  artificial,  and  in- 
stitutions, civil,  social,  and  religious,  so  favorable  for  free 
and  perfect  human  development?  And  what  else  but 
these  great  and  obvious  advantages  has  brought  this  vast 
and  moving  humanity  hither  to  possess  the  land,  building 
cities  and  States,  and  filling  them,  already,  with  the  end- 
less labors  of  a  thousand  arts,  and  with  the  countless  pro- 
ducts of  an  ever-spreading  and  maturing  civilization? 
Is  any  such  stream  moving  into  the  tropics  ?     Or  any, 
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into  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Danube,  or  the  Euphrates,  to 
the  shores  of  the  Volga,  or  of  the  Euxine  ?  The  truth  is, 
these  men  come  where  they  find  the  defects  of  other 
realms  supplied ;  where  the  earth  does  not  refuse  a 
liberal  increase,  where  temperate  airs  are  favorable  for 
toil,  where  liberty  and  law  sustain  each  other  and  en- 
courage and  protect  all  just  enterprises,  where  schools 
are  open  to  all  the  young,  and  there  is  no  hierarchy  that 
can  oppress  the  poor,  and  the  soil  knows  no  slave. 
Uniting  such  advantages,  loTiy  should  not  the  Northwest 
grow  f 

If,  in  like  manner,  we  were  to  inquire  into  the  progress 
which  this  region  has  made  in  other  respects — in  schools, 
colleges,  and  charitable  mstitutions,  in  material  comfort, 
and  in  the  general  system  and  furniture  of  society,  we 
should  find  a  similar  increase,  and  a  similar  promise  for 
the  future. 

Again^  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  with  a  density  of 
popiilation  no  greater  than  that  of  New  York  in  1850, 
(66  to  the  square  mile,)  these  States  and  Territories — re- 
jecting one  half  of  Nebraska  as  unfit  for  settlement — 
would  contain  41,000,000  of  inhabitants,  an  aggregate 
that  may  easily  be  reached  within  forty  years. 

But  hereafter^  the  "  JSTorthicest "  icill  have  to  include 
Kansas  and  Missouri^  a  region  embracing  182,278 
square  miles,  and  a  white  population  that  numbers  at 
present,  probably,  not  less  than  800,000  souls.  Adding 
this  territory,  then,  to  that  already  included — and  reject- 
ing one  half  of  Kansas,  as  well  as  of  Nebraska — we  have 
805,603  square  miles ;  which,  with  the  same  density  as 
New  York  in  1850,  would  contain  53,000,000  of  inhabit- 
ants, an  aggregate  which  many  now  living  may  reasona- 
bly expect  to  read  in  the  census  reports. 

Need  of  Extraordinary  Missionary  Effort. 

A  tremendous  tide  of  human  energy  is  pouring  into 
these  new  States,  and  the  whole  region  is  peopling 
itself  with  appalling  rapidity.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  an 
ever-active,   overwhelming    incitement   to   w^orldliness ; 
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and  while  the  love  of  money  prevails,  infidelity  comes  in 
as  a  flood.  If  the  mighty  people  that  is  here  coming  into 
form  is  to  be  a  christian  people,  otherwise  than  in  name, 
it  must  receive  in  its  infancy,  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  churches  must  rise  among  the  cabins  of  the 
first  settlers.  But  to  establish  churches  so  early,  and  in 
the  face  of  so  great  obstacles,  to  establish  such  churches 
as  shall  honor  the  name  and  be  a  power  in  the  land,  must 
require  a  remarkable  strength  of  christian  influences  and 
an  unusual  concentration  of  missionary  efibrt. 

Providence  favors  such  Efibrt. 

l^ow,  what  the  time  so  imperatively  demands,  Provi- 
dence places  the  Society  in  a  condition  to  give.  For,  it 
is  in  this  very  region,  settled,  and  settling  so  fast  with  a 
most  energetic  and  intelligent  population,  a  population 
which  readily  crystallizes  into  vigorous  and  well-organized 
communities,  and  a  considerable  part  of  which  most  na- 
turally belongs  to  the  cooperating  denominations, — it  is 
in  this  very  region,  that  Divine  Providence  for  the  present, 
appoints  the  Society's  chief  labors — in  that  part  of  our 
country  where  it  reaps  the  quickest  and  the  largest 
harvests  ;  where,  with  limited  means,  it  is  able  to  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  good,  in  the  shortest  time.  God  has 
appointed  its  main  task,  for  a  season,  just  there,  where  it 
works  most  naturally,  most  efficiently,  most  surely ;  where, 
from  the  general  structure  and  tone  of  society,  its  work, 
when  accomplished,  will  be  most  productive  of  further 
good ;  and  where  the  demand  for  its  aid  is  most  impe- 
rative. 

The  hand  of  Providence  is  in  this  !  Without,  therefore, 
for  an  instant,  bounding  either  our  sympathies  or  our 
efforts  by  geographical  lines,  we  may  yet — not  merely 
with  a  clear  conscience,  but  with  patriotic  and  grateful 
enthusiasm — obey  that  voice  which  bids  us,  for  to-day, 
spend  our  greatest  energy  upon  a  portion  of  that  country 
whose  soil  is  all  dear  to  us,  and  whose  people  are  all  loved, 
as  kindred  and  as  brethren.  We  recognize  a  sign  of 
hope  in  this  providential  direction  of  the  Society's  present 
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labors,  and  a  proof  that  God  has  great  harvests  awaiting 
her  hand  in  the  future.  For  we  seem  to  discern  the  loay 
in  which  the  whole  nation  is,  at  last,  to  be  brought  under 
the  power  of  the  pure  Gospel,  and  be  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  We  behold  an  instrumentality  preparing 
w4iich  shall  be  equal  to  the  task. 

Area  not  the  Measure  of  Christian  Eflaeiency. 

When  we  remember  that  in  ten  years,  from  1847  to 
1857,  the  Congregational  churches  in  narrow  and  sterile 
New  England  contributed  more  than  $962,000  to  the 
cause  of  Home  Missions,  while  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(O.  S.)  which  is  spread  over  the  whole  land,  gave,  in  the 
same  period,  for  the  same  object,  not  quite  $733,000,  (or 
nearly  $230,000  less ;)  and  that,  during  the  same  years, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  alone — with  a  population 
of  less  than  1,400,000 — contributed  more  than  $679,000, 
(or  within  about  $53,000  of  the  total  contributions  of  the 
O.  S.  Presbyterian  Church,) — we  are  made  to  feel  that 
area  is  but  one  element  in  the  strength  of  the  Church, 
and  not  the  most  important.  Compactness,  facilities  for 
intercourse,  habits  of  voluntary  association,  a  spirit  of 
freedom,  of  fraternity,  of  devotion  and  beneficence,  these 
are  more  important  elements  of  power  than  mere  extent 
or  numbers.  It  is  clear,  that  if  churches  similar  to  those 
which  cooperate  in  this  Society  can  be  multiplied  through- 
out the  North-west  till  they  have  become  a  compact 
body,  so  as  mutually  to  support  and  incite  each  other — 
creating  a  steady  religious  public  sentiment,  and  good 
christian  habits — that  then  a  Christian  Power  will  exist 
in  this  country  of  very  remarkable  efficiency — an  instru- 
mentality which  Divine  Providence  will  undoubtedly  use 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  nation. 

Consolidate  a  "Western  Christendom. 

If  that  whole  region  can  but  be  made  another  New 
England,  there  will  be  no  more  question  about  "  resour- 
ces," for  any  good  work  that  shall  need  to  be  done. 
10* 
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Long  before  the  waters  in  the  christian  fountains  of  the 
West  shall  have  acquired  a  A^olurae  and  "  head  "  relatively- 
equal  to  that  of  the  East,  they  will  have  overflowed  in 
abundant,  fertilizing  floods,  and  the  streams  of  their  love 
and  blessing  will  have  found  their  way  to  every  part  of 
the  land.  Consolidate  the  free  North-west  as  a  christian 
realm — sow  the  churches  thick,  fill  all  communities  with 
them,  bind  them  together  in  bonds  of  fraternity  and 
beneficence,  make  them  in  sjDirit  and  action — whatever 
they  may  be  in  name — one  body  in  Christ — aim  to  con- 
solidate that  people  as  a  christian  people,  and  long  before 
your  work  is  half  done,  this  Home  Missionary  Army  will 
have  taken  for  its  "  base  "  the  whole  line  of  States  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  its  front  will 
skirt  the  oceans  and  the  Gulf,  and  its  aggressions  of  love 
and  mercy  will  have  penetrated  all  habitable  portions  of 
the  continent. 

With  alacrity  and  with  eagerness,  therefore,  may 
Christians  hasten  to  follow  the  present  indications  of 
Pro\'idence,  knowing  that  a  broader  work  is  waiting, 
and  that  its  summons  will  be  sounding  imperiously  at  our 
doors  before  those  which  ring  in  our  ears  to-day  can  be 
fairly  answered. 

All  times,  all  modes,  and  all  measures  are  in  the  hand 
of  God.  Our  task  is  a  plain  one.  We  have  but  to  do 
rights  improve  the  opportunities  of  each  to-day,  and  thus 
follow  God,  and  follow  close  upon  the  opening  of  his  pro- 
vidence, and  we  shall  do  all  that  he  wants  us  to  do,  we 
shall  pursue  that  plan  which  He  most  approves,  we  shall 
ever  be  in  the  best  condition  and  have  the  surest  pros- 
pects for  usefulness.  The  servants  of  the  Most  High  have 
only  to  be  faithful  to  Him,  and  they  shall  surely  conquer 
this  whole  continent  into  his  kingdom,  and  shall  gather 
into  his  garner  the  harvests  of  its  millions  that  are  to  be. 

Now,  then,  to  this  loorh  do  we  invite  all  true  Christ- 
ians, and  all  who  believe  that  Christianity  is  a  good  thing 
for  individuals,  or  for  nations.  In  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  is  ofiered  you  an  instrumentality 
which  God  has  blessed,  and  to  which  he  is  offering  to-day 
priceless  opportunities.       Under   its    direction,    nearly 
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83,500,000  have  been  consecrated  to  the  missionary 
work;  nearly  19,000  years  of  missionary  labor  have  been 
performed  ;  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  at  about  4,400 
different  stations,  in  36  States  and  Territories  ;  more  than 
150,000  souls  have  been  gathered  into  churches  receiving 
its  aid,  and  more  than  1,000  churches  reared  by  its  labors, 
have  passed  from  the  list  of  its  beneficiaries  to  that  of  its 
patrons — among  them,  some  of  the  most  prominent  in 
the  land.  They  stand,  thickly  planted,  among  the 
rugged  hills  of  New  England  ;  along  the  great  thorough- 
fares of  travel  and  traffic  that  penetrate  the  interior  ;  in 
the  commercial  centers  that  line  the  shores  of  our  medi- 
terranean waters ;  on  the  river  sides  and  over  the  broad 
prairies  of  the  remoter  West,  and  in  the  rising  cities  of 
our  Pacific  borders.  On  no  field  of  evangelical  effort  has 
the  promise  been  more  strikingly  fulfilled :  '  There  shall 
be  a  handful  of  corn  in  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the 
'mountains  y  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon.'' 

And  yet,  never  has  the  sphere  of  its  operations  been 
growing  faster  than  now,  never  have  the  alarming  strides 
of  error  and  wickedness  more  sternly  warned  us  to  work 
while  it  is  day  ;  never  has  there  been  so  solemn  a  call  for 
the  most  unflinching  fidehty  to  the  great  principles  of  the 
Gospel. 

Along  the  line  of  the  great  thoroughfares  that  are 
spreading  their  iron  web  over  primeval  sohtudes,  towns 
and  villages  are  springing  up  in  great  numbers,  and  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  And  as,  year  by  year,  these  avenues 
are  opened  through  regions  yet  untouched  by  the  fore- 
most wave  of  emigration ;  as  the  emigrant  hosts  pene- 
trate our  vast  northern  wilderness,  and  gather  along  the 
now  solitary  shores  of  our  great  inland  seas  ;  as  the  pil- 
grims of  freedom  spread  themselves  over  the  broad 
prairies  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska ;  as  the  gigantic  forests 
that  fringe  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,  fall  before  the  ax  of  the  pioneer ;  as  the 
gold-seeking  hordes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  crystallize  into 
the  forms  of  permanent  society,  the  fields  of  this  Institu- 
tion is  ever  enlarged  and  its  work  increased. 

Thus   far,  retaining   the    genuine,  original  American 
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spirit  and  aim,  possessed  witli  the  noblest  aspiration  and 
ambition  of  om*  people,  to  wit :  that  they  may  become, 
in  God's  hand,  a  minister  of  the  truth,  whose  entrance 
maketh  free,  to  all  nations ;  flinging  wide  the  arms  of  a 
christian  fraternity  and  benevolence  to  the  people  of 
every  township  in  the  land ;  eager  to  send  its  missionaries 
to  any  congregation  who  will  give  them  a  welcome,  and 
rejoicing  to  follow  loherever  God  leads  the  loay  ;  repre- 
sented by  its  missionaries  and  supporters  in  twenty  jpour 
States  and  Territories — covering  the  greater  part  of  our 
national  domain,  and  containing  a  large  majority  of  its 
total  population  ;  scattering  its  bounties  along  the  shores 
of  both  oceans  and  of  the  lakes,  and  most  abundantly 
of  all,  in  that  Great  Valley,  the  future  seat  of  empire, 
the  Society  continues  to  realize  the  hopes  of  its  founders, 
and  illustrates  its  national  name — a  name,  in  which,  as 
long  as  Christianity  and  freedom  are  national,  the  patriot 
Christian  may  gratefully  rejoice. 

We  believe  that  its  work  is  but  just  begun;  and  that, 
with  other  similar  agencies  of  American  Churches,  it 
has  a  blessed  and  glorious  achievement  in  prospect. 
We  believe  that  God  will  yet  make  this  a  Christian 
Land  ;  that  the  churches  which  we  are  instrumental  in 
founding  or  in  supporting,  to-day,  will  still  be  flourishing, 
when  thrones  have  fallen  and  hierarchies  have  passed 
into  contempt ;  that  they  will  be  the  nuclei  round  which 
families  will  gather,  and  communities  be  organized,  all 
finding  the  secret  of  their  strength  and  prosperity,  in  the 
influences  of  the  house  of  God  —  these  communities, 
again,  coalescing  in  larger  combinations,  and  made  able 
to  agree  and  unite  upon  broad  plans  of  national  policy, 
by  the  oneness  of  the  Spirit  that  rules  in  the  churches, 
and  in  the  hearts  that  have  come  within  their  sacred 
atmosphere.  And  thus  it  is  our  hope  and  faith,  that  as 
long  as  this  continent  shall  remain  the  abode  of  mankind, 
its  great  expanse  shall  be  covered  with  christian  homes, 
homes  of  the  free  and  of  the  good,  abodes  of  industry, 
and  of  courage,  of  honor,  and  piety — nurseries  of  souls, 
who,  during  this  childhood  of  their  immortality,  shall  here 
be  born  anew,  be  cherished  and  disciplined  towards  the 
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fullness  of  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 
We  have  only  to  continue  the  work  which  is  now  begun, 
we  have  only  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  us. 


XII. 

APPEAL    FOR    HOME    MISSIONS. 

Nominally  a  Christian  People. 

The  American  peojDle  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  christ- 
ian people.  But,  although  this  is  unquestionably  the 
fact ;  although  the  fundamental  ideas  of  American  law 
concerning  right  and  wrong  are  derived  from  the  Bible, 
and  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to  the  law  of  Christ,  by  which 
all  enactments  are  themselves  to  be  judged,  and  which  is 
the  very  law  of  the  law  ;  although  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity suggests  and  determines  the  justice  which  our  courts 
are  bound  to  revere  and  administer,  and  is  the  substance 
of  which  that  is  the  shadow  ;  and  though  the  principles 
of  Christianity  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  ultimate  and 
the  sole  immutable  foundation  upon  which  constitutions 
and  enactments  rest — principles  which  the  common  law 
strives  to  embody  and  enforce,  and  which  give  to  all  our 
laws  their  binding  efficacy ;  and  although  the  religion  of 
Christ  is  recognized  as  also  the  only  reliable  conserver  of 
morals,  industry,  intelligence,  and  order,  and  its  preva- 
lence as  absolutely  indispensable  to  purity  of  manners,  to 
genuine  social  refinement,  to  domestic  comfort,  to  indus- 
trial prosperity,  to  the  authority  of  courts,  and  the  sta- 
bility of  governments  ;  and  although  Christianity  must 
be  owned  to  be  thus,  in  a  most  important  sense,  the  vital 
principle  and  organizing  energy  of  our  national  life  ;  and 
though  we  have  nearly  forty  thousand  houses  of  worship 
— sufficient  to  accommodate  at  one  time  sixty  two  per 
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cent,  of  our  entire  population — and  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand ministers ;  and  though  religious  periodicals,  tracts, 
and  Bibles  are  scattered  abroad  with  a  most  liberal  hand, 
and  almost  every  new  community  is  gathered  round  a 
nucleus  of  churches  ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  most  painfully 
manifest,  that  this  nation  is  not  worthy,  yet,  of  the  name 

of  A  CHRISTIAN  PEOPLE. 


Not  Really  a  Christian  People. 

Not  one  fourth  of  our  population  have  dared  express  a 
hope  that  they  have  been  born  anew  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ — and  if  they  have  not  his  spirit  they  are  none  of 
his  ;  scarcely  one  half  of  our  people  come  under  the  regu- 
lar influences  of  the  sanctuary,  or  hallow  the  Sabbath  day 
in  a  christian  manner ;  hundreds  of  thousands  are  given 
over  to  intemperance,  and  to  manifold  immorahties ;  mil- 
lions are  held  in  slavery.  No  one  can  study  the  meaning 
of  these  facts,  or  meditate  upon  the  vehement  worldli- 
ness  that  rules  our  commerce,  guides  our  internal  migra- 
tions, and  inspires  and  degrades  our  politics,  lowering  the 
tone  of  our  whole  social  life,  benumbing  the  public  con- 
science, and  weakening  the  grasp  which  the  people  have 
upon  the  most  important  ideas,  the  most  precious  truths, 
the  noblest  and  the  dearest  princij^les,  the  very  alphabet 
and  beginning  of  true  wisdom,  the  very  elements  of 
christian  morality — no  one  can  remember  all  this  without 
feeling,  in  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  that  we  are  not  yet 
a  christian  j^eople. 

Our  Duty  to  become  a  Christian  People. 

That  we  may  become  so,  is  the  prayer  of  every  true 
disciple.  Whatever  attachments  any  may  have  to  a 
school,  or  whatever  duties  any  may  owe  to  a  sect,  these 
all  disappear  so  soon  as  they  come  into  competition  with 
the  claims  of  this  superior  law  and  duty.  For  it  is  the 
proper  aim  of  our  theologists  and  our  denominations,  not 
to  subdue  the  people  to  themselves,  but  to  bring  them  in 
humble  faith  to  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  not  to  call  the  land 
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after  their  own  name,  but  to  baptize  it  into  the  name  of 
Christ. 

The  exigencies  of  our  American  Christendom  are  not 
to  be  postponed  to  those  of  any  part  of  it ;  but  all  things 
should  be  held  subordinate  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ; 
while  every  disciple  is  permitted  to  cherish  an  unwaver- 
ing confidence  in  the  promise,  "  Seek  jq  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  This  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  oui 
common  Christianity ;  and  every  follower  of  him  who 
sought  not  to  please  himself,  endeavors  to  honor  it. 
"  Thy  kingdom  come  !"  is  the  burden  of  his  heart.  "Thy 
will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  !"  is  his  aspiration, 
his  labor,  his  hope.  The  anticipation  of  the  day,  when 
this  glorious  land  shall  be  subdued  beneath  the  transform- 
ing touch  of  God,  when  this  broad,  free  realm,  this  sunny, 
hajjpy  continent,  this  vehement  irrepressible  nation,  shall 
be  really  christianized,  fills  him  with  prayers  and  with  re- 
solve. The  very  thought  gives  him  courage  to  work,  and 
the  rising  of  any  meaner  aspiration  is  lamented,  and  the 
proffer  of  any  narrower  motive  is  spurned.  For  God  ! 
for  Christ !  for  Mankind !  these  are  the  aims  that  he 
cherishes  ;  and  he  fears  to  give  his  imagination  leave  to 
dwell  upon  others. 

The  Society  founded  for  this  End. 

In  such  a  spirit,  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety had  its  birth.  It  was  no  treason  to  the  interests  of 
humanity  at  large,  that  an  Association  was  formed  which 
should  devote  itself  exclusively  to  the  necessities  of  the 
American  People — but  rather,  the  most  essential,  most 
absolute  fidelity :  for  the  sacred  interests  of  mankind 
demanded,  with  imperative  emphasis,  that  this  people, 
alike  in  its  individual  souls,  and  in  its  organic  unity, 
should  become  the  people  of  the  Lord.  It  was  no  mor- 
bid pietism  nor  fanatic  zeal  that  started  this  movement, 
but  a  christian  love  for  souls,  and  for  native  land — a 
liberal  patriotism  that,  in  the  light  of  a  glowing  Christ- 
ianity, discerned  the  true  foundation  of  our  nation's 
strength,  and  aimed  to  maintain  its  integrity,  fathomed 
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the  profoundest  exigency  of  our  politics,  and  essayed  to 
meet  it.  Nor  was  it  any  sectarian  fire  that  burned  upon 
this  new  altar  —  but  instead,  the  very  fire  in  which  all 
such  stubble  must  ever  consume,  as  darkness  always  goes, 
at  the  touch  of  light,  and  jealousy  dies  when  charity  is 
born.  Without  seeking  to  blend  denominations  which 
had  a  distinctive  existence,  the  churches  of  these  several 
names  hoped  to  combine  in  the  prosecution  of  a  great 
national  and  christian  enterprise.  They  saw  the  country 
growing  fast — they  remembered  the  promises  and  the 
commandment — ^they  felt  that  this  noble  realm  might  be 
secured  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ — they  said,  We  will 
concentrate  the  Nation's  strength  for  the  achievement 
of  this  grand  object.  "  The  complete  evangelization 
OF  THE  WHOLE  PEOPLE  !" — tliis  was  the  motto  of  their 
banner — this  was  the  aspiration  and  the  purpose  that 
lifted  their  hearts.  And  this  purpose  is  as  good  to-day 
as  it  was  then. 


Appeal    to    Ministers. 

For  this,  "every  mi7iister  ought  to  consider  all  his 
powers  as  put  in  requisition."  It  is  not  for  your  personal 
comfort  and  dignity,  that  God  has  set  you  over  a  wealthy 
congregation  ;  but  that,  through  the  sanctification  of  that 
wealth,  and  the  devotion  of  its  owners'  hearts,  the  evan- 
gelizing of  this  wide  land  may  be  hastened.  It  is  "  not 
for  that  you  may  have  dominion  over  the  faith,"  that  you 
have  been  lifted,  providentially,  into  a  place  of  power ; 
but  that  you  may  be  a  "helper  of  joy,"  in  the  speedy 
christianization  of  all  this  people.  It  is  not  that  your  in- 
fluence can  not  extend,  or  is  not  needed,  beyond  a  nar- 
row sphere,  that  God  has  given  you  the  care  of  an  ob- 
scure and  small  parish  ;  but  that,  w^hile  you  labor  to  fill 
ih2itfuU  of  the  power  and  the  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  you 
should  feel  that  you  labor,  and  should  mean  to  labor,  for 
your  whole  country.  More  than  this  :  It  is  your  privilege, 
also,  to  stir  up  your  people  to  a  christian  patriotism, 
and  to  store  their  hearts  with  high  and  sacred  ambitions, 
with  a  broad  and  eager  enthusiasm,  that  shall  be  satisfied 
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with  no  partial  triumphs,  but  shall  work  and  wait  with 
faith  and  patience,  for  the  day  when  this  people  shall  in- 
deed be  the  people  of  the  Lord. 


To  Students. 

"  Every  theological  student  ought  to  regard  himself  as 
a  consecrated  agent,  preparing  to  act  with  all  his  energy." 

Not  for  the  sake  of  any  single  parish  merely,  be  it 
small  or  large,  am  I  going  through  with  this  long  pre- 
paration— the  student  says  to  himself;  not  that  I  may 
drone  away  some  two  score  years  in  the  same  quiet  nook, 
over  my  books,  or  be  drifted  about  from  place  to  place 
like  river-weed  ;  not  that  I  may  ensconce  myself  in  some 
easy  and  wealthy  nest,  where  in  luxuriously  good  repute 
I  may  rejoice  in  ecclesiastic  and  social  dignity  ;  not  that 
I  may  amaze  the  ears  of  a  city  audience  with  sonorous 
eloquence,  their  fancies  with  graj)hic  pictures,  and  enter- 
tain them  with  novel  lecturing  on  Sundays ;  not  that  I 
may  fill  some  potent  professorial  chair,  or  sit  in  my 
corner,  and  go  my  rounds,  pulUng  the  wires  of  church 
diplomacy ;  for  none  of  these  things,  nor  for  all  the  best 
of  them  together,  am  I  givdug  these  years  to  study  and 
to  meditation  ;  but  I  purpose,  by  God's  help,  wherever  I 
am,  in  ever  so  narrow  or  ever  so  wdde  a  sphere,  to  conse- 
crate the  fullness  and  completeness  of  my  strength  and 
my  opportunity  to  this  one  thing — that  this  American 
nation  may  be  a  christian  nation  !  And  if  the  churches 
have  nothing  greater  for  me  to  do,  than  to  take  the 
charge  of  some  small  and  remote  country  congregation, 
I  will  go  to  it  with  all  my  heart,  trusting  in  the  Lord  that 
my  labor  shall  not  be  in  vain.  I  wiU  remember  that  I 
am  yet  within  the  bounds  of  my  native  land,  am  yet  in- 
structing some  of  her  people,  a  citizen  in  one  of  her  com- 
munities, able,  according  to  the  strength  which  God 
gives  me,  to  lift  up  a  voice  of  warning,  and  to  utter 
words  of  counsel.  I  can  throw  my  two  mites  into  her 
treasury  of  good — who  knows  that  they  may  not  prove 
of  more  value  than  the  gifts  which  made  a  greater  show  ! 
Nursing  thoughts  like  these  in  his  bosom,  let  each  student 
11 
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of  theology  anticipate  the  time,  when,  in  the  place  where 
Ood  shall  put  him^  he  shall  be  permitted  to  help  forward 
the  great  movement  which-  shall  set  forth  one  chkistian 
NATION  upon  the  pedestal  of  earth,  and  ultimately  gather 
about  her  the  whole  sisterhood  of  the  world's  reconciled 
peoples,  in  one  family  of  God. — JSTo  obscurity  hides  from 
His  eye  ;  no  remoteness  can  put  any  wiUing  instrument 
where  he  can  not  use  it. 


To  Christians. 

"  Every  Christian  ought  to  hold  himself,  and  all  he 
has,  as  pledged." 

For  he  and  his  will  be  pledged  to  something,  if  not  to 
this — will  be  consecrated,  or  desecrated,  to  some  object, 
if  not  to  God,  and  native  land.  He  will  pledge  his  efforts 
to  business  achievement,  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  of 
a  name,  or  of  place,  or  of  influence,  or  of  comfort,  or  of 
some  other  real  or  aj^parent  good ;  some  vision,  some 
hope,  will  hover  before  him  ;  some  motive  will  be  urging 
him  on  ;  and  if  not  this^  then  one  lower  than  this.  And 
who  is  he  so  low,  that  he  may  not  aspire  so  high  as  to 
aim  to  promote  the  evangelization  of  this  whole  country  ? 
And  who  is  he  so  high,  that  he  is  able  to  lift  his  eyes 
upon  an  object  nobler  than  those  which  are  involved  in 
the  achievement  of  this  ?  Let  every  man  look  about 
him,  and  see  whether  he  can  find  any  more  joyful  or  any 
sublimer  hope,  than  that  which  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
complete  and  thorough  christianization  of  this  American 
people.  Let  him  question  within  himself,  whether  he  has 
any  better  thoughts  wherewith  to  comfort  his  drooping 
heart,  than  those  which  center  round  this.  Let  him  dis- 
cover, if  he  can^  any  definite  and  rational  purpose  which 
can  more  nobly  soothe  and  exalt  his  spirit,  or  more  fully 
awaken  or  concentrate  his  powers,  than  this  resolve  : — 
that,  come  what  will,  himself  and  his  possessions  are 
consecrated,  all,  to  the  work  of  imparting  to  the  soul  of 
this  people  the  spirit  of  Jesus — of  touching  its  million 
hearts  with  the  inspiration  of  that  love  which  destroys 
guile,  and  passion,  and  all  selfishness,  takes  away  ignor- 
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ance,  and  the  false  knowledge  which  is  worse,  and  the 
evil  will,  which  is  root  of  all  evil,  and  substitutes  in  its 
stead  the  wisdom  and  the  free  devotion  which  are  the 
root  of  all  good.  He  has  but  a  short  life  to  live,  and  but 
a  feeble  force  to  put  forth — but  a  mite  to  cast  into  the 
balance  which  weighs  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Let 
him  economize  his  little — it  is  his  all.  However  insignifi- 
cant it  may  seem  to  himself,  it  is  a  sacred,  and  a  priceless 
treasure ;  for  it  is  all  that  he  is  and  has ! — and  it  is 
enough,  in  God's  hands,  to  turn  the  scale.  Wherefore 
should  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  being  be  squandered  ? 
and  this,  when  so  good  an  object  is  ofiered  him — and 
this,  especially,  when  the  aid  of  every  Christian  is  imper- 
atively needed  ;  when  it  is  evident  that  the  work  can  not 
be  achieved  by  the  ministry,  or  the  press  alone,  but  de- 
mands the  combined  exertions,  and  the  complete  conse- 
cration of  all  the  members  of  all  the  churches.  Breth- 
ren !  "  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work." 

To  Parents. 

"  Our  children^  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  moral  feeling, 
ought  to  be  taught  to  lisp  the  importance  and  the  duty 
of  urging  forward  this  hallowed  and  glorious  cause." 

Yes !  the  children.  The  aspirations  of  childhood  be- 
come the  settled  purposes  and  the  achievements  of  after 
years.  Dreams  grow  into  desires,  desires  into  hopes ; 
and  the  hope  turns  into  a  resolve,  a  labor,  a  conflict,  a 
conquest ;  and  so,  the  words  that  the  mother  whispered 
into  the  ear  of  the  boy  who  sat  upon  her  knee,  write 
themselves  out  in  imperishable  deeds,  on  the  face  of 
earth,  or  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Let  the  children, 
then,  ere  they  can  speak  plainly,  be  taught  to  lisp  the 
songs  that  celebrate  this  nation's  religious  destiny,  and 
her  christian  hope.  Let  them  hear  the  story  of  the  Ply- 
mouth exiles,  and  understand  that  the  Pilgrims  came 
hither,  that  they  might  worship  God,  and  might  teach 
"these  remote  parts  of  the  world"  the  glory  of  his  name. 
Let  them  hear  of  the  other  "  pilgrims,"  who,  in  many 
instances,  with  hardly  less  of  self-denial,  have  given  them- 
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selves  to  christian  labors  in  Western  wilds.  Let  them, 
in  every  possible  way,  be  early  and  frequently  reminded 
that  it  is  not  in  breadth  of  territory,  or  in  population,  or 
in  wealth,  or  in  achievements  of  labor,  of  invention,  or 
of  learning,  that  we  glory,  but  in  the  redeeming  love  of 
God,  and  in  the  service  which  it  has  opened  to  us — the 
privilege,  namely,  of  living,  and  of  spending  our  all,  for 
mankind's  eternal  good,  and  to  our  Maker's  praise.  Let 
these  thoughts  be  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  the  children. 
Cast  your  bread  upon  these  infant  waters,  and  hereafter, 
all  along  the  broad  rivers  of  our  national  life,  you  shall 
see  the  harvest  growing,  which  you  sowed  so  easily — 
almost  carelessly — years  before.  Remember  the  children. 
In  short,  we  call  upon  all  to  join  in  founding  christian 
institutions,  in  filling  the  country  with  well  educated, 
able,  evangelical,  devoted  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
this  with  the  prayerful  purpose  and  resolve  to  cling  to 
the  work,  till  this  people  has  become,  what  it  is  often 
called — A  Christian  Nation.  "  God  be  merciful  l^to 
us  and  bless  us  ;  and  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us  ; 
that  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  Earth,  thy  saving 
health  among  all  nations." 


APPEND IX. 


I. 

TESTIMONY  FOR   HOME   MISSIONS. 

American  Home  Missionary  Society. 

"We  are  all  Americans ;  and  the  very  name,  as  it  stands  associated 
with  missions,  with  the  sweet  word  Home  interposed,  thrills  along 
every  heart  string,  and  touches  the  very  finest  sensibilities  of  our  nature. 
Four  sweeter  words  were  never  joined  in  human  language,  American — 
Home — Missionary — Society.  I  was  present  at  its  birth.  I  have 
traced,  with  the  better  sensibilities  of  my  heart,  its  early  and  more 
recent  history,  and  if  there  is  an  institution  under  the  broad  heavens 
which  hang  over  us,  that  stands  firm  as  an  eternal  rock,  or  that  engages 
more  of  my  affections  than  any  other,  it  is  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ — upon  the  soil  of  our  birth 
and  our  affections,  the  land  of  Puritan  Christianity — carrying  out  the 
command  of  Jesus  Christ  to  evangelize  the  world. — Eev.  If.  S.  S. 
Beman,  D.D. 

The  Work  of  the  Society. 

It  undertakes  to  carry  the  Gospel  with  aU  its  quickening  and  sancti- 
fying influences,  the  G-ospel,  with  its  institutions  and  social  order,  the 
Gospel,  not  only  as  the  offer  of  Divine  grace  to  the  individual  soul,  but 
also  as  an  organizing  power  in  the  commonwealth,  through  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  great  empire.  "Wherever  it  goes,  it  puts  its 
hand  to  the  foundation,  and  helps  to  shape  the  structure  of  society.  It 
does  not  merely  scatter  the  seed  of  the  word  here  and  there  in  the  wide 
and  tangled  wilderness ;  its  work  is  to  subdue  the  wilderness,  to  spread 
new  order  over  its  neglected  vastness,  to  change  its  gloomy  waste  into 
tlie  garden  of  the  Lord.  Where  various  currents  of  population,  from 
the  north  and  from  the  south,  from  the  old  world  and  from  the  new, 
with  habits  and  tendencies  as  diverse  as  their  origin,  meet  to  mingle 
and  be  confounded,  it  sets  up  in  that  confusion  of  influences  an  organic 
self-perpetuating  force  that  shall  act  upon  unborn  generations;  and 
where  the  pioneer  might,  perhaps,  have  left  to  his  posterity  an  inherit- 
ance of  barbarism,  it  spreads  over  the  subdued  and  renovated  soU  the 
light,  the  bloom,  the  living  and  perennial  beauty  of  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion.— Bev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D. 
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What  we  have  to  do. 

"We  are  to  supply  our  whole  territory  with  the  preached  Gospel ;  to 
meet  the  swelling  millions,  as  they  pour  into  the  theater  of  our  country's 
future  greatness,  with  the  influences  of  a  pure  Christianity ;  upon  that 
young  and  forming  character,  to  stamp  the  image  of  Christ  so  that  no 
after  changes  shall  be  able  to  efface  it ;  to  give  a  direction  to  those 
gathering  and  growing  energies,  so  that  no  subsequent  revolution  shall 
ever  entirely  divert  them  Irom  the  support  of  good  government  and 
sound  religion ;  to  save  the  West  for  the  sake  of  the  nation  ;  and  the 
nation  for  the  sake  of  the  world ;  to  win  for  our  Lord  a  field  on  which 
he  may  reap  his  richest  harvests ;  a  field  where  his  Spirit  may  breathe 
on  three  hundred  millions  of  hearts,  bound  together  by  one  government 
and  one  language ;  a  field  from  whose  countless  churches  shall  ascend, 
on  each  Sabbath  morning,  such  an  anthem  of  praise  as  never  yet  rose 
from  earth  to  heaven ;  an  anthem  which,  whether  it  mingles  with  the 
loud  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  deafening  roar  of  Niagara,  with 
the  thunder-voiced  chorus  of  the  great  central  valley,  with  the  gentle 
breezes  of  the  South,  or  is  prolonged  in  majestic  echoes  on  the  Pacific, 
bears  aloft  the  same  familiar  tongue,  the  same  sweet  refrain,  the  same 
precious  theme,  the  same  new  song:  The  Song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb  1 — Rev.  E.  L.  Cleaveland,  D.D. 

The  Foolishness  of  Preaching. 

But  this  Society  is  "shut  up"  to  its  one  simple  instrumentality,  "the 
foolishness  of  preaching."  And  where,  if  not  in  this  very  matter,  shall 
we  discern  how  absolutely  "the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  man?" 
The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  by  penitent  forgiven  men,  is  not  the  worth- 
less lever  of  Archimedes  which,  when  rightly  applied,  was  to  change 
the  position  of  the  earth,  or  of  so  much  dead  matter,  the  thousand  mil- 
lionth part  of  a  hair's  breadth ;  it  is  the  instrument  to  raise  up  the  death- 
less spirit  from  the  midnight  and  mire  of  sin,  into  fellowship  in  holiness 
and  bliss  with  the  Almighty.  It  is  the  preacljing  of  your  missionaries — 
not  of  Gabriel  and  his  associates ;  for  how  could  Gabriel  discourse  to  men 
of  the  guilt  of  sin  which  he  had  never  contracted,  or  of  the  need  of  for- 
giveness which  he  had  never  felt,  or  of  the  joys  of  salvation  which  ho 
had  never  anticipated?  It  is  the  preaching  of  your  missionaries  which 
is  to  cure  and  transform  all  this  fierce  energy  into  the  meekness  of  the 
Gospel,  which  is  to  animate  unnumbered  hearts,  now  spiritually  dead, 
not  with  a  transient  Promethean  fire,  but  with  the  immortal  flame  of 
holiness.  Here  are  sympathies  awakened  in  tiiose  who  preach  and 
those  who  hear,  which  begin  at  the  Cross  and  rise  upward  to  the  throne 
of  God.  The  instrumentality  is  like  that  of  the  rod  of  Moses — all  pow- 
erful whenever  God  speaks  the  word.  \Ye  need  no  other,  we  disclaim 
every  other,  for  in  this  we  see  the  pledge  of  ultimate  success. — Bev. 
William  T.  Dwight,  D.D. 
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A  Sanctified  Ministry. 

We  wish  to  send  the  Sabbath,  with  the  Church  and  its  appointed 
ministry,  wherever  our  people  have  gone.  Let  us  compass  this  result, 
and  we  will  not  fear.  Tell  me  what  you  may  of  our  exposure;  magnify 
and  multiply  as  you  please  the  evil  influences  which  are  at  work ;  un- 
ravel the  dark  schemings  of  infidelity,  and  error,  in  all  its  Protean  forms; 
talk  of  the  designs  of  foreign  ambition,  and  the  mighty  agencies  of  a 
foreign  spiritual  despotism — and  what  of  them  all  ?  Their  name  may 
be  legion,  and  their  array  may  terrify  the  timid  and  the  nervous ;  but 
give  us  this  one  thing,  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  and  sanctified, 
stated  ministry,  coextensive  with  our  population,  and  the  result  is  cer- 
tain. Nothing  can  make  headway  against  such  an  agency.  Error  can 
thrive  and  do  its  work,  superstition  can  gather  up  its  victims  and  throw 
over  them  its  chains,  only  where  that  ignorance  prevails,  which  the 
light  of  this  agency  scatters.  Anarchy  can  not  rear  its  unsightly  head 
under  the  eaves  of  the  sanctuary,  nor  vice  show  its  unblushing  counte- 
nance in  the  broad  sunlight  of  the  Gospel.  Wherever  men  go,  let  the  truth 
go  with  them.  Let  sanctified  energy  rear  a  church,  and  estabUsh  its 
ordinances,  wherever  worldly  enterprise  gathers  a  community  and  rears 
a  village,  and  who  can  doubt  that  oiu"  interests  are  safe,  and  that  our 
destiny  will  be  glorious,  as  our  energies  are  u-repressible? — Eev.  Erskine 
Mason,  D.I). 

The  Churcli  and  her  Ministry. 

All  other  societies  and  agencies  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
for  the  maintenance  of  truth,  or  for  reformation  in  morals,  depend  on  the 
Church.  All  become  powerless  and  die  whenever  the  Church  decays. 
The  Church  dies  without  the  ministry ;  the  ministry  dies  without  the 
Church.  God  has  appointed  the  one  for  the  "  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ,"  and  he  made  the  other  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth." 
Whatever  other  agencies  we  may  employ,  we  can  by  no  means  dispense 
with  these  as  first  and  foremost.  If,  therefore,  we  would  evangelize  the 
West,  we  must  by  no  means  make  the  Chm-ch  and  the  ministry  a  se- 
condary concern.  Let  flying  agents  wake  up  here  and  there  a  soul  as 
they  shall  be  able ;  but  to  till  the  field,  to  gather  in  and  to  preserve 
the  harvest,  to  train  Christians  up  to  the  stature  of  perfect  men,  to 
establish  fountains  which  shall  send  forth  streams  of  living  water,  and 
help  to  swell  the  river  that  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  our  God,  plant 
the  Church,  and  nourish  it  till  it  shall  be  able  to  live  without  your  care. 
This  is  the  cheapest,  the  most  efficient,  the  most  permanent  of  all  agencies 
for  planting  and  perpetuating  the  Gospel  in  that  vacant  field.  I  hesitate 
not  to  declare  my  full  conviction  that  the  work  of  Home  Missions  is 
the  great  cause  of  all  causes  to  be  sustained  for  the  evangelization  of 
this  land.— i?et;.  Edivin  Hall,  D.D. 
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The  West. 

The  West  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  great  battle-field  of  the  world 
— the  place  where,  probably,  more  than  any  where  else,  the  destinies 
of  the  world  are  to  be  decided.  The  struggle  which  is  going  on  there 
for  the  mastery,  is  to  be  more  important  in  its  issue  than  that  of  any 
battle  ever  fought  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon— more  important  than  the 
result  of  the  strife  at  Marathon,  at  Cannae,  at  Bunker  Hill,  at  Waterloo. 
More  individuals  are  now,  and  are  to  be,  engaged  in  the  struggle ;  more 
interests  are  at  stake ;  more  powerful  minds  will  be  engaged ;  more 
talent  will  be  developed ;  and  more  momentous  results  will  follow. 
The  eye  of  the  world  is,  and  should  be,  fixed  with  a  more  intense  inter- 
est on  that  struggle,  than  any  which  has  ever  occurred  on  the  earth, 
for  the  ultimate  issue  will  be  more  far-reaching  and  mighty.  If  this 
nation  is  to  be  free,  the  population  of  that  valley  is  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate our  freedom ;  if  it  is  to  be  enslaved,  the  chains  that  are  to  fetter 
us  are  to  be  forged  beyond  the  mountains.  When  Fisher  Ames  wished 
to  raise  the  note  of  alarm  at  what  he  deemed  a  measure  of  most  dan- 
gerous policy,  he  said  that,  if  he  had  the  power,  he  would  lift  his  voice 
so  that  it  would  reach  every  log  house  beyond  the  mountains.  He  who 
now  seeks  to  rouse  his  country  to  a  sense  of  her  danger,  must  seek,  so 
to  speak,  that  his  voice  may  be  heard  in  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
of  the  East — in  those  places  where  the  battles  for  freedom  have  been 
fought,  and  where  there  is  still  power  to  send  out  an  influence  that  shall 
determine  the  scale  of  victory  in  the  great  conflicts  of  the  West.  The 
struggle  there  is  for  the  rule.  It  is  to  determine  what  shall  be  the 
governing  mind  of  that  vast  land.  Shall  it  be  barbarism  ?  Shall  it  be 
infidelity  ?  Shall  it  be  the  Roman  Catholic  system  ?  Shall  it  be  evan- 
gelical reUgion?  Never  were  there  so  many  passions  and  powers  con- 
tending in  any  other  conflict ;  never  was  a  field  so  large ;  never  was 
the  prospective  crown  of  victory  so  dazzling. — Rev.  Albert  Barnes. 

Forget  not  tlie  West. 

I  have  been  in  what  we  call  the  Great  West.  I  have  seen  our  fa- 
thers' children  there ;  and  I  have  charged  my  soul,  before  G-od,  never 
to  forget  them.  Better  that  "  this  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  or 
this  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth."  It  is  another  picture  that 
meets  the  eye  there — and  in  many  of  its  lineaments  and  shades  a  sad 
picture,  too — and  not  the  charming  one  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
gaze  upon  among  ourselves.  The  friends  of  God  and  of  a  thorough 
ciiristian  education,  are  comparatively  few,  and  scattered,  and  feeble. 
The  population  are  outgrowing  their  means,  and  they  look  to  us  for  help. 
And  as  "bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,"  tliey  should  not 
look  in  vain.  If  the  West  is  "destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge,"  while 
we  have  in  our  hands  the  power  of  averting  that  doom,  God  will  by 
and  by  say  to  us,  "  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  mo 
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from  the  ground."  And  it  will  be  a  fearful  cry,  if  it  shall  go  up  to 
heaven  amidst  the  convulsions  of  this  republic,  the  sacrifice  of  our 
liberties,  and  the  wreck  of  our  homes ! — Rev.  K  S.  S.  Beman,  D.D. 

The  Harvest  of  the  West. 

Take  the  population  of  the  "West,  with  all  the  obstacles  and  disad- 
vantages by  which  we  shall  be  opposed  and  embarrassed  in  our  efforts 
to  establish  a  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  it  is  still  true,  that  in  all  the 
world  there  is  no  "whiter"  field  for  a  spiritual  and  glorious  harvest, 
welcoming  the  missionary  laborers  of  Jesus  Christ.  No  where  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  can  such  a  harvest  be  reaped,  at  so  small  an  ex- 
pense of  toil  and  treasure.  It  costs  less,  by  four  fifths  or  five  sixths,  to 
apply  the  requisite  labors  to  Home  Missions,  as  compared  with  Foreign 
Missions.  And  whether  the  conversion  of  one  soul  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies  be  not  as  important  to  the  ultimate  evangelization  of  the  world, 
as  the  conversion  of  any  idolater,  civilized,  semi-civilized,  or  savage — 
is  a  point  of  inquuy  upon  which  much  may  be  said,  that  would  greatly 
expand  and  illuminate  our  conceptions  of  the  comparative  claims  of  the 
Home  Missionary  enterprise. — Rev.  S.  M.  Worcester,  D.D. 

What  takes  the  Home  Missionary  to  the  West. 

He  can  not  abide  here  in  the  old  home  of  civilization.  If  he  has 
wares  to  sell,  he  will  go  where  they  are  more  needed.  And  if  mer- 
chants can  not  understand  it,  if  the  principles  of  trade  can  not  under- 
stand it,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  can.  The  missionary  longs  to  preach, 
as  Paul  did,  "  in  regions  beyond;"  he  longs  to  labor  in  a  field  where 
he  will  not  use  another  man's  lino  of  things  made  ready  to  his  hands. 
He  hears  the  call  of  God  to  go  into  the  wilderness,  where  as  beautiful 
sanctuaries  may  be  built,  and  as  lovely  as  these.  He  loves  the  schools 
and  colleges  where  he  spent  his  youthful  years,  and  the  tears  trickle 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  leaves  them ;  but  the  voice  of  God  beckons 
him  to  go  into  that  mighty  wilderness,  and  there  lay  the  foundations 
on  which  those  who  follow  him  may  build  schools  and  colleges  as 
liberal  and  generous  as  these.  That  day  he  will  never  see ;  he  will 
never  see  them  except  in  their  weakness  and  infancy.  But  God  calls 
him  to  go  and  work  in  those  foundations,  and,  if  need  be,  to  lay  his 
bones  there,  and  let  the  noble  structure  be  reared  above  him.  His 
bones  will  rise  as  well  from  that  place,  at  the  voice  of  the  archangel, 
as  from  any  other  position.  His  record  wiU  be  true,  "  He  that  loses 
his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it." — Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  D.D. 

The  Martyr  Spirit  of  the  Home  Missionary. 

There,  is  a  minister  of  Jesus  toiUng  in  an  obscure  place.  He  has  a 
bare  living,  and  no  provision — no  patrimony,  but  a  promise  for  which 
the  worldUng  would  scarcely  give  the  parings  of  his  pen.  That  man 
might  have  had  a  high  place — that  man  might  liave  gathered  a  large 
fortune — that  man  might  have  left  his  children  a  name  tliat  would  have 
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been  a  passport  to  any  position.  But  possessing  the  true  martyr-spirit, 
he  gave  up  all  for  Christ.  Nor  has  he  been  deceived,  nor  is  he  disap- 
pointed, nor  in  any  way  dissatisfied.  He  has  received  all  that  he  ex- 
pected to  receive.  He  has  Christ.  Continual  toil,  continual  privation, 
continual  anxiety,  the  prospect  of  a  premature  death,  or  a  forsaken  old 
age,  can  not  drive  him  from  his  post.  Nor  does  he  call  himself  an  ob- 
je'ct  of  pity.  He  asks  no  man  to  drop  a  tear  or  utter  a  sigh  for  him. 
For  his  daily  work  he  gets  his  daily  compensation — not  fortune  or  fame 
— not  a  place  or  a  name,  but  Christ.  Old  Philip  Henry  said  that  he 
would  beg  all  the  week  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  blessed  be  God, 
the  Philip  Henrys  are  not  all  dead  yet.  There  are  men  now  in  the 
American  church  who  would  preach  the  Gospel,  if  they  had  to  go  from 
the  poor-house  to  the  pulpit,  and  the  pulpit  to  the  poor-house.  And  if 
any  man  is  curious  to  know  where  these  men  are,  we  point  him  to  the 
West.—Bev.  J.  B.  Shaw,  D.D. 

We  need  the  Gospel. 

"We  need  its  resident  and  abiding  influence  in  every  part  of  our  land, 
as  furnishing  the  highest  sanctity  to  civil  law,  to  uplift  from  the  dust 
the  trampled  Sabbath — to  keep  before  the  consciences  of  men  an  un- 
faltering standard  of  right — to  enter  and  penetrate  all  our  institutions, 
domestic,  civil,  and  social — and  to  renew  the  individual  heart.  We 
want  this  Gospel  not  as  a  transient  visiter — like  a  flying  tract  or  a  trip 
of  a  colporteur.  We  can  not  indeed  spare  one  of  these  tributary  influ- 
ences ;  but  we  want  some  thing  more — the  Gospel,  lodged  behind  the 
altar — intrenched  within  sanctuary  walls — lifting  its  spires  on  every 
hill — swelling  its  Sabbath  songs  in  every  grove,  till  the  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  are  glad,  and  the  desert  blossoms  as  the  rose. — Rev. 
A.  L.  Stone. 

Our  Country  can  be  saved  by  the  Gospel. 

There  has  never  been  a  government  so  dependent  upon  that  political 
integrity  which  the  Gospel  inspires,  as  our  own ;  nor  has  there  ever 
been  a  government,  which  so  invites  and  encourages  the  friends  of  the 
Gospel  to  establish  its  ordinances  every  where,  as  ours.  America,  with 
its  present  millions,  and  its  unborn  hundreds  of  millions,  can  not  be 
saved  without  the  Gospel ;  but  eminently,  above  all  people  the  world 
has  yet  known,  Americans  can  be  saved  by  the  Gospel.  Where  such 
a  land,  since  the  Savior's  commission  and  ascension  for  "  the  word  of 
the  Lord  to  have  free  course  and  be  glorified,"  as  ours  ?  Such  an  an- 
cestry I  such  an  education  and  training  in  national  habits  from  the  first, 
as  to  make  the  house  of  God,  the  Bible  and  tlie  preacher,  as  much  a 
want  as  the  hall  of  legislation,  the  statute  book,  and  the  justice  of  the 
peace !  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  though  in  many  places  most 
sadly  desecrated,  yet  still  acknowledged  and  giving  to  the  evangelist, 
through  all  our  newly  settled  territory,  the  opportunity  of  gathering 
the  people  to  worship  God,  who  have  already  given  up  for  that  day  the 
secular  business  of  the  world !     Not  a  rapidly  rising  village  or  city  of 
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the  TVest  so  preoccupied  by  irreligion  and  infidelity,  but  the  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  may  go  and  take  up  his  abode  among  them  ;  and  so  soon 
as  the  faithful  labor  begins,  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  ex- 
pected, and  revival  seasons  are  enjoyed,  the  vicious  reclaimed,  and 
the  ordinances  of  religion  become  established.  These  are  the  com- 
mon, the  regularly  anticipated  results,  of  stated  prayer  and  faithful 
preaching  of  the  word,  all  through  the  land.  "What  has  been,  evinces 
plainly  enough  what  can  be  done.  The  church  of  God  can  thus  spread 
her  power  over  all  the  country,  and  perpetuate  her  saving  influence 
through  coming  geuerations.  So  can  we,  under  God,  save  this  nation ; 
and  in  saving  the  American  church  and  nation,  there  is  ultimately 
secured  the  salvation  of  the  world. — Rev.  L.  P.  Hickok,  D.D. 

Our  Charge. 

To  save  this  mighty  nation ;  to  make  it  the  leading  power  of  the 
earth ;  to  present  to  mankind  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  stretching  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  across  this  broad  continent ;  a  nation  of  free  men,  self- 
governed,  governed  by  simple  law,  without  soldiers  or  a  police ;  a  na- 
tion of  a  hundred  millions  of  people,  covering  the  sea  with  tlieir  fleets, 
the  land  with  cities,  roads,  and  harvests ;  first  in  learning  and  arts,  and 
all  the  fruits  of  genius,  and,  what  is  highest  and  best  of  all,  a  religious 
nation,  blooming  in  all  the  christian  virtues,  the  protector  of  the  poor; 
the  scourge  of  oppression ;  the  dispenser  of  light,  and  the  symbol  to 
mankind,  of  the  ennobling  genial  power  of  righteous  laws,  and  a  sim- 
ple christian  faith — this  is  the  charge  God  lays  upon  us,  this  we  accept, 
and  this,  by  God's  blessing,  we  mean  to  perform,  with  a  spirit  worthy 
of  its  magnitude. — Rev.  Horace  Bushneil,  D.D. 

Our  true  Ambition. 

Oar  country  1  "We  love  her  with  pure  and  holy  afifection.  "We  are 
not  ambitious  to  see  her  banner  waving  over  nations  conquered  by  vio- 
lence and  blood.  God  forbid  that  the  thunder  of  her  cannon  should 
ever  be  heard,  or  the  bayonets  of  her  citizens  should  ever  be  smeared 
with  human  gore,  in  the  accursed  work  of  butchering  the  inhabitants  of 
other  nations,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  yoke  of  her  military  power. 

But  we  are  ambitious  that  our  country,  having  first  saved  herself,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  fi-om  the  ruin  with  which  sin  and  error  are  threaten- 
ing her,  should  then  be  honored  of  God  as  the  means  of  saving  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  only  armies  that  we  desire  to  see  issuing  from  her 
shores,  are  armies  of  missionaries,  "  clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and 
clean;"  having  "the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell 
on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  people;"  '•  casting 
down  imaginations  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ ;"  causing  "  the  wilderness  and  solitary  place  to  bo 
glad "  for  their  visitation,  and  the  desert  to  "  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose." 
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This  will  be  a  victory  indeed — a  victory  whose  peans  shall  not  be  the 
groans  of  the  dying  and  the  wailings  of  widows  and  orphans  on  earth, 
and  the  shouts  of  demons  in  hell ;  but  the  rapturous  hosauna  of  the 
new  born  soul  here,  and  the  everlasting  "song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb  "  hereafter. — Rev.  E.  P.  Barroivs,  D.D. 

The  Alternative. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  great  nation  shall  be  great  in 
grace,  or  great  in  wickedness.  One  or  the  other  it  will  be.  Our  con- 
dition and  resources  will  have  their  effect.  Our  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, our  science  and  literature,  our  enterprise,  skill,  arts,  freedom,  and 
trade  will  yet  rear  to  great  growth  the  worst  passions  of  our  fallen  nature ; 
or,  sanctified  by  the  Gospel,  help  on  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  this  shall 
be  an  impious  land,  where  violence,  and  lawlessness,  and  indolence, 
and  dishonesty  shall  prevail ;  its  blessings  will  be  turned  into  curses- — 
it  will  be  blasted  with  the  judgment  of  the  Most  High  God.  If  the 
Gospel  shall  triumph,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  descend  upon  its  borders,  no 
heart  can  measure  the  felicity  of  its  coming  generations.  God  will 
dwell  here.  And  its  future  millions  as  they  rise  will  transmit  their 
blessings  to  their  posterity,  and  extend  to  every  land  the  sun  shines  on, 
the  virtue,  the  liberty,  the  intelligence,  peace  and  immortal  hope  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. — Bev.  I.  S.  Spencer,  D.D. 

Our  Responsibilities. 

God  has  laid  upon  us,  for  his  own  glory,  the  responsibilities  of  our 
position.  "We  can  not  lay  them  upon  others.  We  live  now,  and 
are  called  to  act  and  toil  for  Christ,  for  man,  and  for  eternity.  "We 
stand  where  the  seeds  of  things  are  sown,  where  the  elements  which 
shall  unfold  in  the  hidden  future  of  a  nation's  career  and  doom,  are  com- 
bining ;  permitted  to  blend  with  the  initial  forms  of  the  future,  the  spirit 
and  energy  of  om*  faith  and  hope,  and  to  place  the  mark  of  Christ  on 
the  young  life  of  our  nation.  He  has  made  consistent  our  love  of  coun- 
try and  our  love  of  God.  They  are  harmonized  in  the  platform,  the 
spirit,  the  agencies  of  this  Society.  The  patriarchs  who  began  this 
Yv^ork  in  doubts  and  fears,  and  linger  yet,  with  hands  tremulous  with 
age,  to  lay  this  duty  on  our  souls  before  they  go  to  rest ;  the  coming 
generations  of  posterity,  the  unfolding  destinies  of  the  nation,  and  ex- 
pectant heaven,  looking  for  and  hastening  unto  the  full  redemption  of 
God — all,  every  where,  our  father's  memories  and  the  cross  of  Christ, 
call  upon  us  to  be  true  to  our  responsibilities,  to  our  country  and  our 
God. — Eev.  Wm.  If,  Rogers. 

Greater  Labor  and  Sacrifices  demanded. 

Brethren !  make  up  your  minds  for  increased  labor  and  sacrifice,  and 
take  hold  on  the  enterprise  with  larger  heart  and  stronger  hand  than 
ever  before !  Some  of  us  must  soon  pass  away  to  the  judgment,  for 
our  work  is  well  nigh  finished  iu  this  world  of  death ;  but,  we  hope 
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then,  through  rich  and  boundless  grace,  to  look  back  from  the  heavenly 
hills,  sympathetically  and  joyously,  on  the  spirit  of  devotion  that  shall 
animate  the  bosoms  of  our  sons  and  younger  brethren,  urging  them  on- 
ward iu  the  work  devolved  on  them  by  Heaven — a  work  surpassingly 
great,  if  you  will  allow  credit  to  individual  convictions,  matured  into 
certainty  by  though tfulness  and  action  extended  over  scores  of  years ; 
or  rather,  if  you  admit  the  supreme  authority  that  binds  to  its  prosecu- 
tion, and  apprehend  the  "  exceeding  great  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory  "  to  be  secured  by  its  accomplishment !  Heaven,  earth,  and  hell, 
unite  in  urging  you  onward.  Who,  indeed,  that  claims  to  love  Christ 
and  his  country,  can  withhold  for  a  moment  his  whole  influence  from 
a  cause  that  aims  to  turn  back  the  dark  river  of  moral  death  upon  its 
source,  and  to  conduct  the  streams  of  salvation,  through  each  heaven- 
prepared  channel,  to  every  hamlet  of  the  land  ?  Eich  or  poor,  learned 
or  unlearned,  all  may  freely  share  the  labors  and  partake  the  honors  of 
chose  who  turn  many  to  righteousness  and  to  God ! 

Labors  and  honors  these,  splendid  as  those  which  invest  the  life  and 
encircle  the  head  of  Him  who  "weareth  many  crowns;"  ravishing  as 
the  song  of  the  hundred  forty  and  four  thousand ;  and  pure  as  the  great 
white  throne,  on  which  the  Eternal  sits  for  judgment  1 — Rev.  R.  S. 
Starrs,  D.D. 

The  Work  accomplished. 

This  work  accomplished,  and  our  glorious  heritage  of  liberty  is  safe  I 
This  work  accomplished,  and  our  broad  and  beautiful  land,  more 
magnificent  in  the  grandeur  of  its  natural  scenery,  more  attractive  and 
beautiful  an  abode  of  civilized  man,  than  any  other  upon  which  the  sun 
looks  down,  teeming  with  the  rewards  of  christian  labor,  garlanded  and 
gemmed  with  the  products  of  christian  art,  is  given  to  Christ  and  to 
freedom  forever.  Ob,  methinks  I  can  see  it  now,  thus  redeemed  and 
thus  consecrated.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  I  can  see  it  stud- 
ded with  a  thousand  times  ten  thousand  true  christian  altars,  from 
which  a  grateful  people's  incense  of  worship  ascends  to  heaven. 

0  my  country  !  such  homes  are  the  nurseries  of  thy  truest  defenders. 
Here  are  thy  hero  sons,  whose  stalwart  arms  will  maintain  the  flag  of 
thy  freedom  "mast-head  high,"  when  traitor  hands  would  pluck  it 
down.  Here  are  the  men  who  will  bare  their  bosoms  to  thy  foes, 
and — 

"  Howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  are  rent," 

will  "  stand  a  wall  of  fire,"  around  the  ark  of  thy  liberties.  Yea, 
more,  here  are  thy  true  christian  philanthropists,  who  shall  plant  the 
standard  of  that  blessed  cross,  which  has  been  thy  salvation,  upon 
every  shore,  and  whose  swelling  voices  shall  form  thy  part  in  that  sub- 
lime and  universal  anthem,  in  which  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven 
and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and 
all  that  are  in  them,  shall  be  heard  saying :  Blessing,  and  honor,  and 

GLORY,  AND   POWER,  BE    UNTO    HIil    THAT    SITTETH   UPON    THE    THRONE, 

AND  UNTO  THE  Lamb,  FOREVER ! — Rev.  Henry  Smith,  D.D. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  THE  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

A  Dark  Picture. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  almost  all  from  slave  States,  and 
bring  all  their  prejudices  with  them.  Consequently  they  are  extremely 
[ealous  of  eastern  men,  and  brand  them  all  as  abolitionists;  which, 
with  many  of  them,  is  a  name  far  more  odious  than  assassin.  Loafers, 
gamblers,  Sabbath-breakers,  and  drunkards  are  received  into  the  best 
circles  of  society,  and  these  vices  are  so  prevalent  that  they  are  hardly 
noticed.  During  a  year's  residence  here  I  can  find  but  one  family  that 
keep  the  Sabbath  day  strictly,  and  that  is  the  family  of  an  old  black 
man,  who  was  a  slave,  and  bought  his  and  his  family's  freedom  at  a 
high  price. 

The  stores  and  post-office  are  kept  open  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
groggeries  in  full  blast.  The  people  ride  for  pleasure,  visit,  promenade 
the  streets,  hunt,  and  fish.  The  boys  and  young  men  are  seen  driving 
hoops,  playing  baU,  shooting  marbles,  and  flying  kites ;  and  people 
from  the  country  bring  their  produce  to  market  with  ox-tearas,  halloo- 
ing and  cracking  their  long  whips.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  not 
half  of  the  adult  population  of  this  place  can  write  their  own  names, 
and  not  one  in  fifty  can  repeat  the  ten  commandments. 

Need  of  Instruction. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  rode  up  to  the  door  of  a  dwelling  and  handed  a 
man  a  few  tracts ;  after  looking  at  them  for  a  moment,  he  looked  at  me 
very  earnestly,  and  inquired  what  they  were. 

Hundreds  of  children  are  growing  up  here  without  any  mental  or 
moral  culture.  Parents  have  gone  back  in  the  woods,  some  three,  some 
five  miles ;  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  erected  their  log  cabins  ; 
and  there,  like  the  wild  deer,  their  children  bound  through  the  open- 
ings and  seldom  hear  of  the  God  that  made  them.  When  I  look  at 
these  children  and  reflect,  how  soon  the  rising  generation  will  sway  our 
nation,  I  am  constrained  to  cry  out — My  country  1  Oh,  my  country  1 
Dear  brethren,  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  pen  can  describe  the  emotions  of 
your  missionaries,  when  they  can  not  comply  with  the  urgent  requests 
from  their  fellow-men  who  are  starving,  to  break  unto  them  the  bread 
of  life.  The  thought  of  their  necessity  is  overwhelming.  Can  you  not 
send  more  help  into  this  land  of  moral  desolation  ?  A  few  more  years 
and  it  may  be  too  late. 

Who  will  care  for  the  Lambs  1 

Who  is  to  watch  over  the  tender  lambs  ?  Who  will  train  them  up 
as  devoted,  efficient  laborers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  ?  We  are  indeed 
anxious  in  regard  to  the  results  of  the  meetings,  but  we  have  no  less 
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anxiety  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  new-born  souls  after  we  are  com- 
peJled  to  leave.  There  is  no  one  to  look  after  them,  and  we  know  of 
no  one  who  will  come  to  take  charge  of  this  flock.  We  can  be  with 
them  but  a  few  days.  Our  own  flocks  must  be  fed,  and  other  fields  are 
calling  for  similar  meetings.  Now  what  shall  we  do  for  a  minister  ? 
Can  you  do  any  thing  for  us  ? 

An  Advertisement. 

We  pray  that  the  laborers  needed  may  be  speedily  sent.  If  you 
know  of  any  one  who  longs  for  crucifixion,  who  feels  as  if  he  would 
love  to  find  his  way  down  to  the  lowest  depths,  where  dreams  of  fame 
and  wealth,  or  distinction  of  any  earthly  kind,  will  not  in  the  least 
ruffle  his  spirit,  direct  him  to  me.  I  would,  in  a  few  hours'  ride,  in- 
troduce him  to  a  field  that  would  thoroughly  test  his  professions  of  love 
to  Jesus.  But  if  any  one  longs  to  come,  we  can  not  consent  to  offer 
the  privilege,  except  on  one  condition — that  he  determine  to  live  and 
die  on  the  field!  The  Lord  Jesus  needs  to  be  impersonated  here. 
These  poor,  perishing,  Christless  souls,  these  lost  sheep  and  lambs,  for 
whom  the  great  Shepherd  bled  and  died,  need  to  see  how  a  Christian 
lives.  And  how  can  they  behold  the  full  likeness,  till  they  see  how  a 
Christian  dies  ? 

Too  long  neglected. 

The  village  of  H.,  though  small,  is  growing,  and  T  think  will  yet  be- 
come a  place  of  some  importance.  Its  situation  is  favorable,  in  the 
center  of  the  county,  with  good  water  privileges,  and  a  good  soil 
around  it.  But  the  field  has  been  too  long  neglected.  The  church  has 
been  asleep  while  the  enemy  has  been  sowing  the  tares.  The  inhabit- 
ants here,  not  having  stated  worship  on  the  Sabbath  have  become  ha- 
bitaated  to  a  neglect  of  the  means  of  grace — to  visiting,  hunting,  etc., 
on  that  day.  Professors  of  religion  have,  in  some  cases,  given  up  their 
profession  and  returned  to  the  world,  and  are  now  as  irreligious  as 
others.  I  have  often  heard  of  the  moral  desolation  of  the  West,  and 
of  backsliding  professors  there ;  now  I  see  them,  until  my  eyes  are 
pained  and  my  heart  weeps  at  the  sight. 

Barbarism  the  First  Dai^er. 

There  was  never  uttered  a  more  manifest  truism  than  Dr.  Bushnell's 
"  Barbarism  the  First  Danger."  It  is  now  about  thirty  years  since  this 
region  began  to  be  settled.  A  large  proportion  of  the  youthful  popula- 
tion were  born  here,  and  the  contrast  between  parent  and  child  is 
striking,  even  to  a  very  superficial  observer,  morally,  socially,  and  in- 
tellectually. Of  course,  there  are  many  exceptions,  but  the  general 
result  could  not  be  otherwise  when  we  consider  the  scanty  educational 
advantages  enjoyed  by  our  youth,  and  more  than  all,  the  habits  of 
parents,  especially  of  fathers,  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath.  Mounted  on 
horseback,  they  will  go  alone  to  the  distant  meeting,  perhaps  chiefly 
attracted  by  the  social  gathering,  and  leaving  their  families  not  to  idle- 
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ness,  but  to  the  barbarizing  Sabbath  employments  of  frontier  life,  until 
the  Sabbath  has  become  a  French  infidel's  "  Sunday."  The  conse- 
quence is  a  sad  deterioration,  a  coarseness  of  manners,  a  lack  of  gene- 
ral intelligence,  ignorance  on  religious  subjects,  and  insensibility  of 
conscience.  I  do  not  forget  that  the  Gospel  is  adapted  to  every  phase 
of  character  and  condition ;  but  the  seed  does  not  fall  here  upon  a 
newly  broken,  virgin  soil,  but  where  every  noxious  weed  has  preoc- 
cupied the  ground,  and  bound  all  the  surfece  with  roots. 

"Down  with  Education!" 
Our  village  contained  two  school  districts,  but  their  school  houses  being 
poor  and  worn  out,  it  was  voted  to  unite  the  two  into  one,  buy  a  lot,  and 
build  a  school- house  of  good  size.  The  Trustees  selected  a  lot,  and 
voted  to  buy  it  at  an  expense  of  $250.  They  also  proposed  a  plan  for 
a  building,  to  cost  abouc  $2,000.  At  a  recent  school  meeting,  the  tax 
payers — many  of  whom  hardly  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left, 
like  the  babes  of  old  "  Nineveh" — secretly  drummed  up  their  host  and 
came  to  the  meeting,  resolved  to  stop  this  school  movement  for  educat- 
ing the  children  ;  it  "  cost  too  much."  It  was  amusing  to  hear  some 
of  our  most  wealthy  citizens.  "  I  have  got  along  as  well  as  most 
men ;  and  I  never  went  to  school  but  three  months  in  my  life."  An- 
other :  "  I  have  done  better  than  that.  I  have  never  been  to  school  at 
all."  And  another  stiU :  "  What  is  the  use  of  laying  out  so  much,  to 
educate  the  children  ?  The  fact  is,  those  that  don't  go  to  school  are  the 
best  off,  they  an't  so  proud  and  stuffed  up.  This  education  is  all 
nonsense — down  with  it  1"  The  vote  Avas  taken  on  the  building  ;  and 
these  wise  ignoramuses  voted  down  the  school  house  tax,  and  went 
away  in  triumph. 

The  fruitless  Search. 

A  venerable  follower  of  our  common  Lord,  one  who  has  long  been 
an  elder  of  the  church  in  an  older  State,  rose  to  claim  the  attention  of 
the  Presbytery  for  a  few  moments.  He  had  mounted  his  horse  and 
ridden  some  forty  miles  to  see  the  brethren  face  to  face,  that  he  might 
urge  the  claims  of  three  churches  already  organized  in  his  county. 
These  churches  had  once  bid  fair  to  hold  the  controlling  religious  in- 
fluence of  about  ten  thousand  souls  that  inhabit  the  county ;  but  the 
missionary  who  once  broke  the  bread  of  life  unto  them,  was  called  to 
another  field  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  occupy.  Nearly  four  years 
have  passed,  and  they  have  each  year  pleaded  for  help,  but  as  yet,  have 
pleaded  in  vain ;  "  and  now,"  said  he,  "  I  feel  almost  hke  selling  my 
farm,  and  locating  where  I  can  have  the  privileges  of  a  church  and  a 
pastor  for  my  family ;"  and  with  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion  he 
asked,  "  Is  there  no  hope  for  us  ?" 

"Can  you  render  us  no  Helpl" 

At  the  same  meeting,  a  stranger  arose  to  ask  the  attention  of  the 
brethren  for  a  few  moments.  He  had  ridden  two  or  three  days  to  meet 
with  them ; .  he  came  from  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  county. 
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There  was  no  church  of  our  connection ;  no  religious  instruction  for 
his  children,  and  others,  -who  felt  like  himself.  He  had  once  enjoyed 
these  sacred  privileges,  and  knew  how  precious  they  were  ;  now,  must 
his  children  grow  up  without  them  ?  Here  his  heart  overflowed,  and 
with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  he  exclaimed,  "  Can  you 
render  us  no  help  ?"  Where  is  the  heart  that  loves  the  Savior,  that 
will  not  be  pained  as  such  appeals  are  made  to  it,  and  still  can  offer  no 
relief? 

Rapid  Growth. 

Leavenworth  (Kansas)  is  less  than  four  years  old ;  and  two  of  these 
four,  were  years  of  civil  war,  when  business  was  almost  paralyzed.  It 
contains,  (August,  1858,)  nearly  1,300  houses,  and  the  population  is 
9,128,  exclusive  of  about  500  in  the  neighboring  fort.  We  have  79 
lawyers,  38  doctors,  two  theaters,  five  weekly,  and  four  daily  papers, 
seven  billiard  saloons,  and  two  hundred  liquor  shops  !  We  have  nine 
evangelical  churches,  and  three  houses  of  worship ;  and  yet  there  are 
less  than  7uO  out  of  9,000  who  attend  church.  We  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  a  Sabbath.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  2,000  people  on 
the  levee  to  welcome  a  steamboat  on  Sabbath  evening. 

Changes  in  Four  Years. 

Looking  back  upon  the  nearly  four  years  of  labor  amid  all  the  dis- 
couragements of  the  place,  I  exclaim,  "  What  hath  God  wrought  ?" 
Here  we  now  see  a  temple  erected  to  his  praise  ;  a  church,  organized 
with  seven  members,  now  numbers  nineteen,  one  of  whom  is  now 
studying  for  the  ministry.  A  Sabbath  school  and  Bible  class  are 
taught,  and  thus  the  leaven  of  Christianity  is  diffusing  itself  among  the 
young.  When  I  first  came  to  this  Territory,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  the  dead  treated  like  dead  swine,  a  hole  being  dug  and 
rough  boards,  or  even  barrels,  used  as  coffins ;  but  now,  almost  every 
person,  whether  he  be  a  citizen  or  a  stranger,  is  buried  with  christian 
services  and  in  a  decent  manner.  These,  and  other  unthought-of 
things,  are  changes  which  God  has  accomplished,  in  part,  at  least,  by 
the  agency  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  I 

A  Sunday  School  in  the  Woods. 

There  has  never  been  a  school  at  K  till  last  summer.  The  good 
people  thought  they  were  too  much  scattered.  An  effort  was  made, 
and  $25  raised  at  once  for  a  library,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
body,  between  80  and  90  scholars  came  forward  to  join  the  classes. 
Our  house  would  not  hold  them  and  leave  room  for  the  teachers  to 
move  about.  '^oVtiehojs.  took  to  the  woods.  Each  teacher  went  to  a  fallen 
tree  and  arranged  his  class  upon  it.  These  classes  were  scattered 
about,  out  of  sight  of  each  other.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  interest- 
ing school ;  and  what  makes  it  so  is,  that  teachers  and  scholars  take  so 
much  interest  in  it.     Some  come  six  or  seven  miles. 
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Home  Missionary  Influence. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Illinois,  two  missionaries  of  this  Society 
came  among  us  and  preached.  They  found  a  young  man  among  the 
wild  people  of  the  prairies  and  forests.  They  admitted  him  to  the 
church,  and  advised  him  to  study  for  the  ministry.  One  of  them  came 
to  his  boarding  place  every  day,  and  instructed  him,  there  being  no 
schools  in  the  neighborhood.  A  year  or  two  after,  in  1830,  a  company 
of  Home  Missionaries  founded  Illinois  College.  This  young  man  went 
there  to  college,  but  could  only  take  with  him  one  suit  of  clotlies,  and 
75  cents  in  change.  He  had  not  a  relation  in  the  world  able  to  assist 
him,  neither  had  he  talents  sufficiently  brilliant  to  attract,  and  thereby 
get  friends.  "While  overcome  with  discouragements,  a  Home  Mission- 
ary came  to  him  and  said,  "  Don't  be  discouraged,  we  will  see  you 
through."  That  young  man  worked  his  way  through  college,  and 
graduated  in  1836.  Being  in  debt,  he  taught  school  five  years,  paid 
off  all  his  debts,  and  saved  money  enough  to  pay  his  way  at  Lane 
Seminary.  "While  teaching,  he  prepared  several  young  men  for  college, 
tln-ee  of  whom  I  know  to  be  now  Home  Missionaries  among  the  desti- 
tute. This  man  is  yet  a  Home  Missionary  himself,  and  can  call  more 
than  one  hundred  new  born  souls  his  spiritual  children. 

Why  Help  is  Needed. 

It  does  seem  strange  that  a  city  of  4,000  inhabitants  can  not  raise  for 
a  respectable  minister  more  than  $200.  But  the  case,  rightly  stated, 
will  lose  some  of  its  strangeness. 

This  city  numbers  about  4,000  inhabitants.  Of  these  nearly  3,000 
are  foreigners.  For  all  the  advantage  they  are  to  the  support  of 
our  church,  they  might  as  well  be  in  Germany  or  Ireland.  The  place, 
then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  village  of  1,000  inhabitants,  when  viewed 
by  the  minister  with  relation  to  his  salary.  The  Methodists,  Episcopa- 
lians, and  Baptists,  have  each  a  church  organization,  and  the  two 
former  each  a  building ;  and  all  of  them  good  ministers.  This  church 
has  but  nine  male  members,  and  two  of  them  are  at  a  distance. 

The  original  proprietors  of  this  place  were  and  are  bad  men ;  and 
the  influence  of  the  American  population  has  generally  been  any 
where  but  on  the  side  of  Protestant  Christianity.  If  they  encourage 
the  Protestants,  the  Roman  Catholics  will  be  hkely  to  "  cut  them  "  in 
business  and  politics — if  they  encourage  religion,  in  any  of  its  forms, 
the  German  rationalists  revile  them — and  so  the  people  have  been  left 
to  themselves  and  the  devil. 

lajring  in  for  Winter. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  flour  and  sugar  enough  to  last  till  about  mid 
winter,  and  a  few  bushels  of  potatoes ;  this  is  all.  My  appropriation 
from  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  now  due,  is  already  used  up; 
and  I  shall  have  to  hand  it  over  as  soon  as  received.     In  order  to  save 
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what  I  could,  and,  as  the  adage  has  it,  "  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone," 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  our  G-eneral  Conference,  I  took  a  pair  of 
oxen  and  a  wagon  to  St.  Paul,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  and  on  my 
return,  brought  home  a  load  of  provisions  and  of  things  to  fix  my  house 
with.  I  felt  very  anxious  to  attend  the  Conference,  but  I  could  not, 
unless  I  could  go  free  of  expense.  By  the  course  adopted,  I  saved  all 
expense,  and  about  $30  besides,  in  the  price  of  provisions.  The  pro- 
visions, I  obtained  on  the  credit  of  a  friend,  not  being  able  to  get  the 
money  with  which  to  buy. 

Experience  in  Pioneering. 

It  is  only  when  greatly  fatigued  with  a  long  walk,  say  a  circuit  of 
from  one  to  two  hundred  miles,  that  I  think  of  labor  in  a  wild  country 
in  any  other  than  a  pleasant  hght.  Crossing  cold,  swollen  streams,  an 
occasional  fall  through  treacherous  ice,  camping  out  at  night  with  the 
howl  of  the  wolf  for  company,  and  now  and  then  a  streak  of  ill  success 
in  keeping  the  points  of  the  compass,  are  not  regarded  as  hardships. 
I  meet  them  with  pleasure,  ever  having  my  heart  warmed  with  the 
thought  of  meeting  an  attentive  and  affectionate  audience  in  some 
rough  board  shanty,  private  log  dwelling,  or  school  house. 

History  of  a  Day. 

Saddled  my  horse  and  rode  four  miles  before  breakfast,  to  procure  a 
workman  whose  presence  was  necessary  by  the  usual  hour  for  work ; 
next,  five  miles  more,  to  visit  a  ministerial  neighbor,  who  was  very  ill ; 
thence,  three  miles,  to  order  at  one  place  some  lime,  at  another,  to  find 
a  man  to  load  it,  and  at  a  third  to  order  stone  from  the  quarry  ;  then, 
back  to  the  church,  two  miles ;  thence  to  another  quarry,  to  help  roll 
on  a  load  of  stone.  Prom  there  (while  the  team  was  on  the  way  to 
the  building  and  back)  I  walked  a  mile,  to  call  upon  a  church  member 
lying  very  ill ;  back  to  the  quarry,  and  helped  load  more  stone ;  and 
finally,  a  four  mile  ride  home.  Scarcity  of  laborers  and  of  means  to  pay 
them,  lays  upon  him  who  would  see  any  such  work  go  on,  the  necessity 
of  donning  his  working  suit,  and  putting  his  own  hands  to  the  work. 

Visit  to  a  Churcli  in  the  Wilderness. 

The  small  church  was  more  than  sixty  miles  away,  and  it  required 
two  busy  days  to  reach  it  by  such  roads  as  we  have.  The  little  flock 
are  scattered  over  an  area  fourteen  miles  in  length ;  but  they  were 
very  glad  to  get  together  for  divine  worship ;  for  which  purpose  all 
the  horses  and  oxen  in  the  vicinity  were  in  requisition  ;  and  one  of  the 
brethren  came  seven  miles  on  foot,  and  returned,  both  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold  eight  or  ten  yoke  of  oxen 
before  the  door  with  their  vehicles  loaded  with  people.  I  visited  as 
many  as  possible ;  held  meetings  in  the  various  neighborhoods ;  dis- 
tributed what  tracts  I  had ;  received  one  into  communion  with  the 
church  on  professing  faith,  whom  the  Lord  had  awakened  on  a  former 
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visit,  and  one  by  letter.  So,  after  breaking  bread  to  them,  I  left  the 
small  band  of  believers,  and  a  number  of  anxiously  inquiring  sinners 
in  sadness,  until  your  Society  shall  commission  and  send  a  servant  of 
the  Lord  to  look  after  them. 

In  the  week  allotted  to  this  visitation,  I  traveled  180  miles  on  horse- 
back, on  foot,  and  by  sled,  and  preached  eleven  times. 

Hard  Journey. 

Our  journey  to  this  place,  was  not  only  one  of  hardship  but  of  peril. 
The  Mississippi  was  just  rising  by  the  melting  of  the  immense  body  of 
snow  above,  an^  the  frost  was  just  coming  out  of  the  ground.  Though 
we  did  not — I  speak  rather  for  myself  than  my  family — sink  in  "  the 
slough  of  despond,"  yet  we  did  literally  in  a  slough  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  horses  and  wagons,  so  that  my  whole  family  and  baggage  had  to 
be  carried  by  hand  several  rods  through  water  and  mire,  three  or  four 
feet  deep.  But  a  merciful  Providence  delivered  us  out  of  all  our  perils. 
I  spent  the  Sabbath  where  we  arrived  on  Saturday  evening — having 
left  on  Monday — and  preached  to  a  small  congregation. 

The  New  Home. 

My  family,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  started  again  on  Monday  morning 
for  our  destination — one  of  our  children,  eight  years  old,  being  sick 
with  the  scarlet  fever.  "We  arrived  at  this  place,  to  go  into  a  house 
without  floors,  and  with  but  few  windows,  and  no  partitions,  and  com- 
menced house  keeping  with  a  box-stove,  and  such  scanty  household 
utensils  as  the  kindness  of  friends  could  spare — our  own  goods  not 
having  arrived.  Our  exposure  and  labors  were  such  as  my  family 
were  unaccustomed  to ;  but  though  suffering  from  colds  and  fatigue,  we 
have  been  spared  from  fatal  or  even  severe  sickness.  The  child  taken 
with  the  scarlet  fever  soon  recovered ;  but  shortly,  some  of  the  others 
fell  ill  with  the  measles — five  of  them  having  never  had  the  disease — 
and  to  this  day,  there  has  not  been  a  time,  unless  we  except  the  pre- 
sent, when  some  one  or  more  of  my  family  have  not  been  sick.  This 
state  of  things,  living  as  we  have  had  to  do,  in  a  house  with  joiners 
and  masons  at  work,  has  forbidden  us  almost  all  the  blessing  of  a  home. 
Yet  we  have  probably  been  as  well  provided  for  in  this  respect  as  most 
of  the  settlers  here,  and  much  better  than  many.  They  are  trials  not 
wholly  unexpected,  and  to  which  all  settlers  in  a  new  country  must  be 
exposed. 

Missionary  Retrenchment. 

I  am  in  great  perplexity  in  regard  to  the  future.  But  what  shall  bo 
done?  "Retrenchment!"  Ahl  yes,  the  real  necessaries  of  life  are 
very  differently  understood ;  can  I  not  economize  ?  I  have  a  horse, 
buggy,  and  harness,  all  nearly  worn  out,  which  would  bring  but  little 
if  sold ;  and  yet  they  are  absolutely  indispensable  on  this  field  of  labor, 
where  appointments  and  people  are  scattered  over  so  much  territory. 
"  Tea  and  coffee  1"    We  have  dispeased  with  them  long  since.    "  Books, 
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periodicals,  and  papers !"  I  did  venture,  nearly  a  year  since,  to  buy 
ten  dollars'  worth  at  a  bargain,  of  a  brother  minister,  because,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  he  had  to  return  eastward,  and  1  have  not  paid  for 
them  yet,  because  of  poverty  which  I  did  not  then  foresee.  I  do  take 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  would  stop  it — yes,  I  will  stop  it  if  I  can 
possibly  spare  the  money  to  pay  the  arrearage  of  one  year's  subscrip- 
tion, before  the  issue  of  the  next  number.  I  took  out  a  policy  of  Life 
Insurance ;  but  I  can  do  longer  pay  the  premium,  and  have  written  to 
surrender  the  pohcy  to  the  Company.  This  retrenchment  and  econo- 
mizing must  be  done,  but  still  I  fear  it  will  not  be  sufficient.  "What  is 
duty  under  these  circumstances?  "Owe  no  man  any  thing."  "He 
that  provideth  not  for  those  of  his  own  house,"  etc.  I  wonder  if  these 
texts  were  intended  to  include  Home  Missionaries  ? 

What  Could  I  do  1 
The  room  in  my  house  where  we  met,  became  far  too  small ;  and 
yet  I  could  not  make  the  church  think  they  were  able  to  build.  There 
was  no  alternative  but  to  build — to  go  to  the  court  house,  which  was 
the  center  of  rivalry  already  for  six  or  eight  sects — or  to  leave. 
I  had  struggled  with  this  same  difficulty,  at  great  disadvantage,  for  six 
years.  I  could  not  think  it  my  duty  to  do  so  any  longer ;  and  yet, 
these  young  converts  gathered  around  mo  and  said,  "  Do  not  leave." 
My  heart  bled ;  what  could  I  do  ? 

What  I  did. 
I  will  tell  you  some  things  that  I  have  done — ^perhaps  you  will  say 
I  have  acted  imprudently.  I  started  subscriptions;  pushed  them 
vigorously  for  a  few  days ;  then  employed  hands,  purclaased  materials, 
took  the  lead  in  the  work,  on  a  plan  twice  the  amount  of  the  subscrip- 
tion— telling  every  one  the  house  would  he  finished.  This  was  believed, 
perhaps,  by  none,  until  they  saw  the  walls  were  up  and  the  roof  on. 
My  object  was  to  show  the  church  that  a  house  could  be,  and  would  be 
built ;  thinking  they  would  then  take  hold  of  it  with  becommg  energy. 
I  have  not  been  disappointed  in  this  hope. 

Thirty  Miles. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  important  position  we  occupy  in  this  region 
permit  me  to  state  that  last  week,  two  families,  or  rather,  one  family 
and  half  of  another,  (the  father  being  left  at  home,  sick,)  came  thirty 
miles  with  an  ox  team,  to  get  their  two  infant  children  baptized.  They 
urged  upon  me  a  donation  of  $1,  each,  as  a  thank  offering  to  God,  for 
the  blessing  of  this  service  to  them  and  their  children.  These  sheep  in 
the  wilderness  I  could  not  search  out,  for  two  reasons :  first,  I  have  had 
more  on  my  hands  here  than  I  could  well  attend  to ;  and  second,  I  am 
too  poor  to  keep  or  hire  a  horse. 

The  fee  was  a  "  god-send."  "We  had  been,  for  some  time,  borrowing, 
and  the  last  dollar  was  spent,  the  flour  barrel  was  empty,  and  over 
every  store  door,  is  now  written,  in  large  letters,  '•'■Terms  Cash  I" 
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Involuntary  Shower-bathing. 

Our  small  salary  would  not  cover  the  expense  of  boarding,  or  of 
such  rent  as  was,  and  is  still,  required  for  comfortable  rooms.  And 
our  only  alternative  was  to  build  a  cabin  of  green  lumber.  I  had  the 
work  in  my  own  hands  till  I  took  a  violent  cold  and  was  entirely  pros- 
trated for  four  or  five  weeks.  My  strength  for  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, and  our  prospects  for  the  future  supplies  on  earth,  were  brought 
down  to  the  naked  promise  of  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.  Precious  rest- 
ing place  1 

We  have  now  a  rough-board,  unfinished  building,  with  a  roof  of 
boards,  shaky  and  knotty.  Our  faith  in  the  water-cure  treatment,  for 
several  years,  has  been  strong ;  and  we  have  been  favored  with 
frequent  shower-baths  taken  at  different  hours  of  the  night,  with  ter- 
rible shocks  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  this  before  we  were  fully 
ready  to  testify  to  the  exhilarating  and  health-restoring  tendencies  of 
such  treatment.  Pure  air,  pure  water  and  simple  diet  are  our  princi- 
pal luxuries,  and  we  certainly  enjoy  them  as  Grod's  gifts,  unchanged 
**  by  art  or  man's  device." 

"  The  Commission  has  Come !" 

The  very  welcome  commission  arrived  this  week,  and  brought  much 
joy  to  me  and  my  family.  Even  my  little  girl,  when  her  brother 
arrived  from  the  Post  Office,  ran  to  me  at  the  wood  pile,  almost  out  of 
breath,  and  cried  out,  "  The  commission — the  commission  has  come!" 
Such  is  the  estimate  placed  upon  the  Home  Missionary  Society  even  by 
the  little  children  of  the  "Western  missionary.  They  know  very  well 
that  your  noble  Institution  is  theur  best  earthly  friend  in  these  "Western 
forests. 

"  I  am  glad  I  am  here>" 

I  am  glad  I  am  here.  If  no  abler  and  better  man  stood  ready  to 
occupy  this  place,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  come.  I  only  regret  that  I 
came  not  sooner.     May  the  Lord  bless  my  labors. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  I  have  had  calls  to  preach,  and  intend 
to  do  so  on  week  day  evenings.  These  scattered  sheep  in  the  wilder- 
ness should  not  be  neglected.  Though  they  are  poor,  and  struggling 
hard  at  present  to  pay  for  their  farms,  and  put  up  houses,  etc.,  yet  the 
Gospel  should  be  sent  to  them.  I  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  your 
Society.  To  appreciate  fully  its  worth,  a  man  must  come  to  the  "West. 
I  would  that  our  brethren  at  the  East  could  but  see  the  West^  in  its  pre- 
sent condition ;  I  am  sure  they  would  bless  God  for  the  Home  Mission- 
ary enterprise,  and  engage  in  its  support  with  redoubled  zeal. 
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